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WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A. M., DEAN. 





oa 


E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 
DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Science. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

4. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy, 

7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

8. The usual higher degrees, 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 





. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. | yy 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL 


LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


} Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 26 and 27, 1899.) 


MISSOURI NENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEai.. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 
A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechnie 


School and Business, 


Entrance examinations, Moadlay, Tuesday 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL and Wednesday, Sept. 25-27, 1899. 


OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

1417 Locust Street. 

W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 

Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of | 
the two years’ course. 





Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 27, | 
1899. 


/ 


| VIII. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
twenty years old. A three years’ course, in- 
cluding English Studies, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern- 
Making, Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


Entrance examination, Friday, Sept. 22, 1599. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and ©-ast Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL, 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 


| day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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86 Nassau St. New York. 








BEST ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. 


Lowest Prices in the U. S. 





Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 








UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics. Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En. 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo, Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical workall new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex. 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. 
New Plan, Individual Method. Approved 
cimens preserved. Not a copybook. Se 
an copybooks. Rapid Vertical Style recently 
published. Forty tons sold first six months. 
Below we illustrate the style and development 
of movement from one book to the next. 





(Primary) 
oy Ea 
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(Intermediate) / 3 

° 
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0 A P oe | a 2 _ 
AAMAS US © 

(Advanced) rs 

Send for Circular. & 


and Three Tablets in Course. 


A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


DIE-STAMPED 
MONOGRAM... &; 
PAPER...... ware 





Style S4 
We will engrave die (any 2 or 3 initials) in either of 
the styles shown in this “Ad” and will stamp 


Style 127 


two quires fine Correspondence Note Paper, in 
colored ink or bronze, with envelopes, for $1.25. 
With Die Illuminated, $2.50. Express Prepaid 
One quire fine Note Paper stamped with any 
initial desired, and 25 envelopes, 3O0c. 

Six different sheets of fine Correspondence Note, 
stamped with any initial,’ sheets illuminated, 
with envelopes to match paper, and our 
elegant Sample Book, for only 10c. 

50 ENGRAVED COPPER PLATE VISITING CARDS, 75c. 


Wedding Invitations, $4.00 for 100. 
J. L. WOLFF, Box 136, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 







COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw YORK CITY. 
The professional school of 
» Columbia University for the 
Teachers training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, su- 
College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 
colleges. Open to both sexes. Fellowships and 
scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., DEAN. 
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No better months sii on and Sin to brighten nied work by the use of 2& 26 De 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
ONE CENT EACH, 


For 25 or more. Send 2-cent stamp for catalogue and sample picture. 


For a Limited Time Only we will send 


100 | The 
Perry AND Perry 
Pictures _ Magazine 


Named in this List, For One Year, 


ALL for 1 O The regular price 
Z of the two is 
6 - $2.00. 
BABY STUART. 


THE PERRY PICTURES need no word of commendation from us. Their publication made it possible for the teachers and 


pupils of this country to use pictures in their work. They are well-known and are most highly 
recommended by educators. Their name isa guarantee of their quality. (They are all printed on paper : 514x8 inches.) 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE has been published once in two months until now, but it will be published Monthly (except in July 


and August), beginning with the next number, at $1.00 per year. It is devoted largely to aiding 


PREMIUM SET teachers and parents in the use of pictures in the school and the home. Every number is beauti- 
fully illustrated. During the year more than s00 beautiful Pictures will appear in the Maga- 
zine, so that all who accept this offer in time will really receive more than 200 Pictures, including those printed in the Magazine. 


Among Its Contributors are: 


of Education for 





April American Journal 


ee 








Sarah Louise Arnold, Hon. Frank A. Hill, 
Henry Turner Baily, James Frederick Hopkins, 
Irene Weir, Prof. M. V. O’Shea, 
Laura Fisher, Ada Von Stone Harris, 
Arthur C. Boyden, Samuel T. Dutton, 


And many others. = 


This offer is not for teachers alone, dud ts for all, It applies to renewals as well as to new subscriptions. If you are alreadya subscriber, 
send $1.40 and you will receive the 100 pictures and the Magazine for one year (ten numbers) in advance of the time for which vou have paid. We 
pay the postage. Remember the name of these pictures, 


THER PERRY PICTURES. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
This offer is good only for subscriptions or renewals sent directly to one of our offices. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Malden, Mass. 


BOSTON Office, Tremont Temple, , ne money — ene order or regis- 
: ered letter. Subscribe now and you will 
NEW YORK Office, 156 Fifth Ave. receive the beautiful Annual Number. 
ORDER TO-DAY THE PERRY MAGAZINE PREMIUM SET. 

Baby Stuart. Faith, By the River. The Deer Pass, Mozart. 
Countess Potocka. The Broken Pitcher. Arrival of the Shep- Princes inthe Tower. Beethoven. 
Singing Boys with Mother and Daughter. herds. Huguenot Lovers. McKinley. 

Scroll. Landscape with Boat. Children of Charles 1. Spring. Lincoln. 
Angel. Dance of the Nymphs. Prince Balthazar. Summer, Washington. 
Virgin, Infant Jesus, Four Kittens. Magdalen. Autumn Browning. 

and St. John. Oxen Going to Work. Holy Family. Winter. Shakespeare, 
Mona Lisa. The Sower. St. Anthony of Padua. Hamlet. Lowell. 
Moses. Labor Portrait of an Old Wom- Cherry Girl. Holmes. 
The Fates. Feeding her Birds. an. Chorister Boys. Whittier. 
— of the Vir- Coming from the Fair. The Night Watch, Caritas. Longfellow. 

A Stampede. Hosea. Prophets. Emerson. 

Sistine Madonna. Com- Physics Public Library, Sheep. Prophets. Amos Panel. Bryant. 

plete. Boston. Queen Louise. Can't you talk? Irving. 
Madonna of the Chair. Epic ag Public Li- Head of Christ. St. Cecilia. 
Madonna Granduca. orary, Boston. The Good Shepherd. John. 
Maconna of the Harpies.The Gleaner. An Imperial Courier, Hermes. Bust. 
Apollo and the Muses. Automedon with the The Lion’s Bride. Victory of Samothrace. 
Descent fromthe Cross. Horses of Achilles. Penelope Boothby. Mars and Cupid. 
Industry. (Museum of Fine Arts, be Old Temeraire. Discobolus of Myron. 
Beatrice Cenci. Boston. ) hland Shepherd’s Perseus, Head. 
Marine View. A Helping Hand. ae Mourner. David. 
Christ Child. Escaped Cow. Monarch of the Glen. Sampson. 


Youth Playing Bagpipe. Medes and Child, Stag at Bay. Dewey. 
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Webster’s Risiehees Editions Reneseneneeeeees 
Unequaled From 48 cts. 
to $2.40. 


Dictionaries. 


Webster’s Primary Dictionary, 


Condensed from the ‘International’. 


Webster’s American People’s Dictionary 
With a Manual; Cloth 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, 
Full Cloth 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, st tteeeneeee enn ee 


Roan, Flexible 


Webster’s Common-School I Dictionary, ae 


Condensed from the “International” 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, 
Roan, Tucks 


Webster’s Practical Dictionary, : Ae 


Full Cloth _... 
Webster’s High- School Dictionary, 


Condensed from the ‘ ‘International” 


Webster’s Condensed secasatatntha 
eae, ea 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary, 


Condensed from the ‘International’ 


Webster’s Condensed ree ol 

This Edition is ‘‘Indexed”’ 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary; 

This Edition is “Indexed” __....... 
Webster’s Counting-House Dictionary, | 

Condensed from the “‘International.’ 
Webster’s Condensed Dictionary; 


This Edition is bound in Half-Calf... 


The fourteen editions above offered place a reliab 


’ Full Sheep, “‘Indexed”’ $2.40 ih 
$2.40) Specialty. 


le manual 


within the reach of all. Every student, and every h 
business house.should havea DICTIONARY. We wi 


copy of any of these books to any address in the Un 


by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York. Cincinnati. 
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jf yl s "OUOSEPH GILLOTTS 
> VERT 1c Zo VERTIGRAP PEN 


 VOSEPH GILLOTI 5 
MULTISCRIPT. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


FOR SCHOOL, WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


COLE. F., 404, 303, G01 E. F., 351, & 1047 (Multiseript). 


FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 


1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph) & 1047 (Multiseript). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
Most Economic. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time; Gillott’s Peus 
be themselves by the time they save. 


91 John Street, New York. 
RK 


48 cts. 


Perrin & Smith Printing Co, 


48 cts- | 


_ 57 cts. | 
69 cts. 


— 72cts. 


~— WBcts. | 
80 cts. | 


98 cts. 


_ $1.50 
SLA 


217-219 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS. 





School, Linotype 
College, + Composition 
and ; 2 Press Work, 

_ $1.44 | Catalogue | Binding, 
Work Mailing, 

A All done in 


SL. a 


ome and 
ll senda 


ited States, 


Chicago. 


| 





this Mammot 
Building. 





‘Let os estimate on printing your avnual catalogue, 


QOOQCTEVUVTDVATTO 


ete RELIEF MAPS. » 


eh bib ee ea 


Systematic Collections, Mineralogy, Gedl- 
ogy, Zoology, for schools of ali gradea, 
Lantern Slides, etc. 


Washington School Collections: 
Minerals, Rocks and 
Invertebrate Animals 

At ONE-HALLF the Usual Price. 


0 rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00, 
24 40 minerals in good cag, $3. 50. Each saiacion ace om panisd with text 
book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris writes: “Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 
Send for Circulars. 





EDWIN E. HOWELL, °° 
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=| PSTERBROOK'S 


FOR SCHOOLS 





Vertical, Nos. 556, 570, 621, 646 
Slant, Nos. Al, 128,333, 444 
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Ask your Stationer for them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 
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This number of the American Journal of Educa- 
tion is largely devoted to vacation subjects. The 
next two numbers will contain much review matter. 
especially helpful to those teachers who are review- 
ing their studies or preparing for examination. 





Let the closing days of school be the best days. 
Those boys and girls who have attended through- 
out the entire term ought to feel that they have 
something that has been missed by those who 
dropped out of school at the beginning of the 
spring. 





All school property should be carefully looked af- 
ter during the vacation months. Too often the 
country school house becomes the meeting place of 
tramps, and the school yard the pasture lot for 
stray cattle. The work accomplished on Arbor Day 
is often thus destroyed, and when school opens 
in the fall the lot is more bare and desolate than 
it ever was before. Let the tvachers call the spe- 
cial attention of the board of directors to tnese 
things and see that the property is well cared for. 





We always invite discussion of live educational 
topics in the columns of this journal. Several 
things are brought out by our contributors In this 
issue and we feel sure others will have something 


to say on the same line. Here are two questions 
we should like to have more fully discussed by the 
teachers: Are the summer institutes doing all they 
should do for the country teacher? If not, how can 
they be improved? 

Do the teachers of Missouri want county super- 
vision? If they do, why do they not have it? 





VACATION. 





The teacher’s vacation ought to be planned, and 
it takes careful planning in this as in everything 
else, with the view to obtaining relaxation, recuper- 
ation and inspiration. Relaxation and rest from the 
great nervous strain that has been kept up during 
the whole term of school, recuperation—a building 
up of the physical body that has become very much 
worn down with great and continuous exertion— 
and inspiration, both mental and physical, that will 
lead on to better and more hopeful work in the fu- 
ture. Every teacher owes it to himself and the 
children placed under his charge to appear before 
them next fall at the opening of school in the very 
best possible physical health, He must also be 
able to give them a new love for school work by 
bringing before them a larger view of the sub- 
jects, more knowledge of the affairs of the world 
outside and then present these things in such an 
interesting manmer that the children will receive 
new inspiration. 

Some part of every teacher’s vacation ought to he 
spent in seeing more of this grand and_ glorious 
country of ours. A few years ago many thousands 
visited Buffalo and saw the Great Lakes, Niagara 
Falls and the many interesting things in that sec- 
tion. Last year many thousands more saw _ the 
Capital and the many historical scenes surround- 
ing the seat of government. This year the trip to 
Los Angeles will reveal the great natural phenom- 
ena of all our western country, and the teachers 
who can make this trip will have a fund of knowl- 
edge that will add new inspiration to the school 
work for many years to come. A ride through the 
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Rocky Mountains will give more knowledge than 
could be obtained by close attention to many insti- 
tute lectures. A view of the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado will give the teacher more geology than 
could be obtained by several weeks of study of the 
text-book on that subject, and a visit to China- 
town w:!l present to the thoughtful teacher a more 
comprehensive view of the sociological problems to 
be solved and conditions to be met than would be 
given by much study of sociology. 

The great number of teachers meeting together 
will give that enthusiasm that is obtained in no 
other way, and the educational program will have 
the mental inspiration that will give all who hear 
it an educational uplift that ought to be felt 
throughout the schools of the entire country. 





DIRECTED SPORT AS A FACTOR IN EDUCA- 
TION. 





From a health point of view, says F. H. Tabor, 
in the May Forum, there can be a be- 
tween a good healthy game—in which every mus- 
cle is suitably exercised, and brain and lungs join 
in the complete happiness of the honest laugh and 
the careless shout—and the “dead-alive” military 
drill, or formal gymnastics, which, while develop- 
ing many muscles abnormally, leave the brain tor- 
pid and the spirit depressed. 

But the game must be regulated, if its full bene- 
fits aré to be reaped. Unselfishness must be prac- 
ticed at every turn; the strong must help the weak; 
and the weak must be aroused, that they may not 
be a drag upon the strong. The team that repre- 
sents a school must be chosen purely on the mer- 
its of its members, those selected being as jealous 
of their honorable distinction as the rejected are 
glad to stand aside for the honor of their common 
eause. The less attractive and more tedious posi- 
tions in the field must be conscientiously filled 
without a murmur; the pride of success, felt with- 
out conceit. As the credit of the school demands the 
best effort of every individual, there must De pa- 
tient practice and steady perseverance. If wrang- 
ling and ill-feeling are to be averted and unques- 
tioning Obedience to lawfully chosen authority is to 
become a part of a boy’s nature, respect must be 
shown to the referee, even when his decisions seent 
palpably unfair. Acting thus, command will be 
gained of the temper; and the exaggeration of tri- 
fles will appear in its true garb of foolishness. 
~ Abstemious living and healthy habits come as the 
natural results of an overwhelming interest and of 
a whole-souled desire to excel. The code of honor 


among true sportsmen is so rigid that truth and 
fair-dealing become as important as a_ well-bal- 
anced bat or sound ball. Manliness, energy, courage, 


endurance, all follow—not because they are said to 
be good, but because they are seen to be good, and 
felt to be absolutely essential to the attainment of 
an object that is all in all to the boy. 


Finally, patriotism of the best kiad grows as nat- 
urally as the other virtues. He who will gladly 
make any sacrifice for the good of his school, who 
will efface himself for the benefit of his side, and 
will bestow every energy he possessess for the hon- 
or of his cause and the glory of his ideal, will in- 
stinctively extend his feelings from the area of the 
playground to the wider limits of state or country; 
and, in the unselfish love thus begotten, reciprocity 
arises, and the country better appreciates its he- 
roes, and casts around them the bonds of noblessé 
oblige, which, perhaps, bind more strongly than 
any other earthly sentiment. 





CHOICE OF ROUTES. 





Write to the railroads advertising in this issue 
and they wili gladly send you free much valuable 
information about the trip to California and the 
things to be seen on the way. There are many 
privileges this year in the choice of routes, side 
trips, etc., and these should all be planned before- 
hand. 





RATES TO LOS ANGELES. 





The Eastern rates@s adopted by the Western 
Passenger Association assure the folfowing arrange- 
ments: 


The railroad rates tendered by the terminal lines 
will be round trip from Boston, about $84; New 
York, about $84; Chicago, $62.50; and all Missouri 
river points, $50; plus $2 N. E. A. membership, with 
the privilege of returning via devious routes. 


Return tickets to or through Chicago will be hon- 
ored from St. Paul, as if return was made via Mis- 
souri river. 


Tickets will be on sale from June 25 to July 8, in- 
elusive. Passengers must reach Los Afgeles not 
later than July 11. The limit of the ticket for re- 
turn is September 4, 1899. 


Stop-overs will be allowed going within the trans- 
it limit of July 11 and return within the limit, Sep- 
tember 4, at any and all points west of and _ in- 
eluding El Paso, Trinidad, Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, Denver; on the return trips, at all points 
on northern transcontinentl lines. 


No deposit of tickets will be required at any 
stage of the journey. 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF CALIFORNIA AND 
LOS ANGELES, 





BY C. C. VAN LIEW. 


The State of California, which is the center of at- 
traction for the National Educational Association 
the coming summer, presents many points of inter- 
est in its eineational development. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

At the head of all higher educational work in the 
State stand the State University at Berkeley and 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University at Palo Alto. The 
former has perhaps the most beautiful location of 
any university in the world, looking directly west 
across San [Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate. 
The work of this institution has expanded very 
rapidly in recent years, until it now takes a place 
beside the best universities in America. It has 
prospects of becoming one of the berS housed and 
equipped universities of the world. Through the 
munificent gifts of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, and li) — 
State support, the plans for one of the gra1 . and 
most beautiful groups of ungxersity buildings are 
already under way. The university is without a 
regularly appointed president since the resignation 
of President Kellogg has recently taken effect. 

Hardly second in beauty of location, and certain- 
ly not second in the character and efficiency of its 
work is Leland Stanford, Jr., University. This in- 
stitution, endowed by Leland Stanford, has been 
built up from the first to the present by David Starr 
Jordan, a strong, wholesome stamp upon the in- 
tellectual life of the State. 

The best tribute that can be paid to the work of 
these institutions is to say that one meets the 
young men and women they have trained every- 
where, in all the higher walks of-life and business, 
entering heartily into the active life of the State. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Next stand the State normal schools, of which 
there are four. The one at San Jose is oldest and 
largest; that at Los Angeles stands next in time and 
size; then Chinco, the one recently established 
at San Diego. The examination requirements for 
teachers in California are rigid enough to give 
strong support to normal school work, so that the 
work of these excellent schools, under the leader- 


ship respectively of Presidents Randall, Pierce, 
Ritter and Black, is immediately felt in the public 
school system of the State, both rural and urban. 
Two of these schools, Los Angeles and San Jose, 
are giving training to kindergartners under provi- 
sion of State law. All of them offer a four 
years’ course for graduates from the ninth grade, 
and a two years’ course for high school graduates. 
Los Angeles and San Diego have the normal schools 
representing Southern California. The Los Angeles 
normal is among the best known, most progressive 
and efficient schools of the Union. 
LESSER COLLEGES. 

Southern California has a number of excellent 
private and denominational colleges; among them 
are the University of Southern California and Oc- 
cidental College at Los Angeles, and Pomona Col- 
lege at Pomona. A prominent Southern California 
institution is the Throop Polytechnic Institute, en- 
dowed by Fat Throop, now under direction of 
President Walter Edwards. It is located at Pasa- 
dena. 





A LOS ANGELES HOME. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The State laws on the subject of high schools are 
so framed that it is possible to establish high- 
schools readily which can be easily reached by al- 
most any child. Under this law there may be not 
only city high schools but high schools 
maintained by the county, the district or 
a union of districts. Well supported by 
the laws of the State, and stimulated to a high 
grade of work by the system of visitation and ac- 
crediting adopted by the university, there has de- 
veloped an excellent system of high schools. 


Among the foremost high schools of the State is 
that at Los Angeles under the principalship of W. 
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H. Housh. It has a large and able faculty, and is 
crowded to its utmost capacity with between 1,400 
and 1,500 students. This school is distinguished 
particularly for its strong commercial and scientific 
courses. 

PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SOHOOLS. 

Again California is characterized by a better sup- 
port than is usually given to schools by many 
States. Especially is this true of the system of 
apportionment of State funds in vogue. Under this 
system, which is not strictly dependent upon a per 
capita estimate, small, poor districts are enabled to 
secure as good teachers as any, and to maintain as 
good schools. 

Good normal school support and severe examina- 
tion requirements for teachers have aided greatly 
in raising the standard of common elementary 
school work to a high grade. 

Los Angeles, while her rapid growth makes it 
difficult at times to keep up with the demand for 
more room, still maintains an excellent system of 
schools. Her school superintendent is James A. 
Foshay. ‘The personnel of the teaching force is 
very intelligent and efficient. Los Angeles is one 
of the first cities of the Union to have established 
kindergartens as a part of its city system, giving 
them the same support as other work. 

BDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS. 

Southern California has felt the effective edu- 
cational influence of the two universities. ‘The 
recently developed pedagogical department of the 
State University has spread much good work. Har! 
Barnes, formerly of Stanford, is still remembered 
here for his enthusiastic and wholesome influence. 
At the present time Southern California is enjoying 
a vigorous and thrifty University extension move- 
ment, under the direction of Robert Hieronymu. 

The trip of a teacher to Los Angeles and Cali- 
fornia would not be complete without visiting and 
inspecting one or more of their educational insti- 
tutions. 
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GOOD FAITH. 





BY I. C. M’LEOD. 


To luman conduct as to alle endeavor there is a 
right basis as well asa rightaim. The human mind 
craves certainty. A water bed is sufficient support 
for some of the lower orders of plants, but the higp- 
er species must have a firmer one. So conjecture 
may sustain some actions, while others must have 
a secure foundation. Before men can work to- 
gether they must have a common ground of agree- 
ment. Each has a part to do and is expected to do 
it well. Human passions as well as the constitu- 
tion of society demand this. In the inorganic 
werld power alone is recognized. In the plant and 
animal world, where there is consciousness, pain 
and pleasure may also come into account. But man 
not only sees power, but justice and truth and 
right. Why is the question, “Who is he?” asked in 
regard to a stranger? In order to know his prin- 
ciples and to what extent he can be depended upon. 
Hence, the facts that one is of a good family and 
has a good record as to conduct are worth much to 
the one of whom they are known. In times of war 
the words “friend,” “foe,” have a meaning with 
reference to life, property and character. At all 
times to come into the presence of a known outlaw 
causes a shudder, while the presence of a trust- 
worihy person cheers. 

To a savage people living in bands it is, perhaps, 
enough for each to know that his comrades respect 
his life, and will give him a mutual defense to the 
best of their power. Civilized people demand more. 
To them come the ideas of private property, social 
standing and freedom, as well as the common wel- 
fare. These, with the division of labor in every de- 
pariment of industry, make each more dependent 

upon others, and make questions that 
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| may be involved more complex. Grow- 

ing out of the division of work and the 
private ownership of property comes a 
great demand fora secure basis of ac- 
tion. The field of activity has been 
much enlarged, The fruit raiser of 
California wants goods made in Massa- 
chusetts. The fisherman on the Colum- 
bia river depends, in part, upon the 
cotton raiser. Orit may be commerce 
in articles grown or made in countries 
remote from each other. The tradesmen 
could do nothing without the carriers, 
while the lives of these in turn depend 
upon the character of the material and 
the men who made the vessels of trans- 
portation. And the merchant at one 
end of the line has to depend upon the 
one at the other end. While the 
traders have to trust each other 
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and the transporters, all are, in a measure, depend- 
ent upor each other. Without wealth there could 
be but few transfers of products. If there was no 
laboring class the well-to-do would have to go to 
work. Back of labor lies hunger and natural duties. 
Back of capital at first remove lies the desire to ac- 
cumulate, and behind all our exertions lies the stern 
fact that man must work or die. 

Peace and safety to all are best secured by faith- 
ful worl on the part of the workman; and, on the 
side of the employer, considerate treatment of those 
under him. So it grows out of the conditions of 
life itself that men must choose between justice, in- 
dustry, order and right on the one hand, and injus- 
tice, idleness, anarchy and strife on the other. 

There is somewhat of a mechanism in society, the 
best condition of which iis realized by each one do- 
ing weli bis part. And they are wisest who recog- 
nize this fact and, despite the jar arising from mis- 
placed or defective individuals, move in their own 
sphere aiong the lune of right action. So at every 
point in our social and industrial systems there is a 
need--whether the demand is expressed or not—for 
strong, true, symmetrical men and women. If rall- 
road managers, manufacturers and merchants are 
overreaching, the farmers suffer. When the farm- 
er is stinted, all classes suffer with him; for it is an 
accepted fact that an overworked or underfed per- 
son cannot give the best service. Failure on the 
part of the carrier causes distress on the part of 
both producers and consumers. Deficient service 
In any part of either system must be followed by 
painful conditions at some point, and it may be In 
all parts. 

Now, since there is a mutual dependence of men 
on each other, two conditions arise: One is, what 
kind of service can each in his place render? and 
the other, is he willing to do the best quality of 
work? Some are defectives by birth, some by vir- 
tue cf poor training and others on account of idle- 
ness and indifference. It is unfortunate that there 
are physical weaklings; it is even worse that there 
are moral defective, men and women who, know- 
ing right and «uty, .refuse to do them. 

That place in life’s field in which you labor needs 
a strong, trve life to fill it. At that point where 
you stand there sliculd be a true man, a pure wo- 
man. I[t is rot sv much a question as to whether 
one works in a high or lowly sphere, but is the 
work done well and faithfully? There is a dignity 
attached to real worth that ennobles place. Yor 
genuine worth is more than place or condition. And 
a man is an ornament to any place where honor is 
not corupromised. Do you meet the just require- 
ments of your position? Step into a household and 
as you look into the children’s faces remember that 


the children of to-day will be men and women to- 
morrow. Look into the faces of a room of hopeful 
school children, and remember that among such are 
to be found the future leaders of industry, society 
and government. Among that throng are those 
who may blight as never a plague has been able to 
blight; those whose stand for truth and right may 
shake ignorance, injustice and tyranny from their 
thrones. What kind of a man, or a woman, ought 
a teacher to be? The day will come when it will be 
demanded that those who teach have a sound body, 
a well-deveioped. we!l-trained mind and an upright, 
just, sincere character. The considerations that 
lead one into that greai field ‘ought to be thorough- 
ness of preparation, 4tness for the work and purity 
of purpose. It is a sublime task to teach the chil- 
dren of a great nation, to be imitated by them day 
after day. The person who essays it should be one 
who so abhors evil that he would not do wrong if 
he could, and’ could not if he would, and who has 
an unswerving confidence in truth and right. Not 
for one moment will be entertain the thought that 
character is a thing of merchandise, for he knows 
that a man has a righl to make and maintain a good 
name, not only has tke right, but can and ought to. 

One of the deep needs of to-day is for men to be 
honest with their fellow men and honest with 
themselves; who will use power justly and despise 
baseness. There is ne better record than “One 
whom men couid trust.” 

Altus, Ark., Marcli 22, 1899. 
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QUANTITY OF LIGHT FOR THE SCHOOL 
ROO 





BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH. D. 





It goes without saying that every school room 
should be well lighted, yet everybody knows that 
not all school rooms are well lighted. Even at this 
late day we are not all agreed as te what consti- 
tutes the best lighting for the school room. 

1. We shall all doubtless agree that there should 
be no windows in front of the pupils when studying 
at their desks. 

2. Many believe that there should be no windows 
behind the pupils, which would thus face the teach- 
er‘s desk. Those who would allow such windows 
generally limit the light entering from the rear to 
one-third of that entering from the side. 

3. Some experts insist that the best lighting re- 
quires windows at the pupils’ left side, and only on 
one side of the school room. 

Then as to the quantity of glass. Very few school 
houses have too much light. It is generally conced- 
ed that the surface of the window glass should be 
equivalent to ten per cent of the surface of the 
floor, and that no pupil should sit more than thirty 
feet from the windows. The location of the win- 
dows is also a matter of importance. No school 
room should be less than thirteen feet in height, and 
the top of the window should be within one foot of 
the top of the room. The windows should then be 
from eight to nine feet in height. 

A serious evil, frequently found, is the custom of 
using Venetian shades, or blinds with swivel slats. 
Nothing can be worse for the eyes than partially 
cutting off the light while allowing narrow beams 
of it to stream in through the slats. The best meth- 
od of shutting out the sunlight is by semi-opaque 
curtains, and blinds with fixed slats. 

Severe charges are frequently made by oculists 
against the schools. They assert that studying in- 
jures the eyes, and that the school room is responsi- 
ble for numerous cases of defective eyesight. Doubt- 
less in many instances these charges are true. 
Hence, it has come to be quite generally admitted 
that the work of the school room is necessarily an- 
tagonistic to good eyesight. It is believed, how- 
ever, that under proper conditions the reverse is 
true. The evils complained of are chiefly the resuit 
of wrongfully constructed school houses and bad 
seating. Many illustrations of this statement could 
be given. Ina school of 200 boys, located in one of 
the Eastern cities, examinations were made some 
years since which tend to show that, under proper 
condition, school work is not deleterious to the eye- 
sight. A new school house had been built with due 
regard to the eyesight. In every room the light 
came in upon the left side of the pupils. The sur- 
face of the window glass was equal to ten per cent 


of the surface of the floor. No seats were placed 
more than thirty feet from the windows. The top 
of the windows was twelve feet from the floor. An 
eminent oculist examined the eyes of the 200 boys, 
and made a careful record of their condition. Two 
years later a second examination, and two years 
after that a third examination was made. The re- 
sult showed that, in general, the condition of the 
eyes was better at the end of the four years than 
at the beginning. A few cases of myopia existed, 
but the increase of the difficulty during these four 
years was less than is ordinarily the case with boys 
of the same age. It is highly desirable that such 
examinations of the condition of pupils’ eyes should 
be made from time to time in the various cities of 
our country. 





SENTENCE BUILDING. 





BY W. M. EVANS, M. A. 





Grammar is usualy defined as the science of lan- 
guage, and language as any means of communicat- 
ing thought, feeling or purpose. While it is not the 
purpose of this article to criticise these definitions, 
it may be truly said twat they suggest too extend- 
ed a field of study and tend rather to dissipation 
than to concentration, more to generalization than 
to specialization. Grammar would thus include 
orthography, orthoepy, rhetoric, logic and perhaps 
all the osophies and ologies. If our work in gram- 
mar reach its true end, it will result in proper sen- 
tence construction. Hence it is sufficient for practi- 
cal purposes to think of grammar as the science 
of sentence construction. We define the sentence 
as the expression of a thought. Much care should 
be taken to see that every sentence brought into 
the grammar class expresses a worthy thought. Sen- 
tences that are worn out, as John struck James; 
horses run, and fishes swim, should not long be ac- 
cepted by the teacher. Instead of the meaningless 
sentences, encourage the student to use illustrativé 
sentences that express information; as James K. 
Polk was called “Young Hickory;” Illinois has no 
public debt; DeSoto died of a fever; No state can 
grant any title of nobility; What state furnished 
more soldiers during the Civil War than it had vot- 
ers? Such sentences are trebly valuable: (a) The 
required grammatical constructions are filled; (b) 
the student uses and fixes in mind the information 
gleaned from other branches of study; (c) the once 
dry grammar class becomes a source of delight. 

In order to decide what devices should be used 
m teaching grammar—anid all other branches—the 
teacher should keep in mind the true relation of 
the objective to the abstract. In number work, we 
resort to objects, peas, corn, colored sticks, etc. The 
teacher would be considered insane, however, if he 
should so forget the relation of the objective to the 
abstract as to demand a greater number of these 
illustrative objects each day. Diagrams are some- 
times used as an objective means, and, surprising 
as it may seem, teachers sometimes so loss sight 
of the end of means as to measure the attainments 
of the students by the number of sentences that can 
be placed in diagram each day. It is true that dia- 
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grams in grammar may be used as an artificial 
means of showing word, phrase and clause rela- 
tions, but diagrams do not’ give the concepts of 
these relations. The concept must precede the dia- 
cram, and must be in the mind before it can be 
expressed on the blackboard by any combinatioi 
of lines whatsoever. If diagrams are used to any 
exteut, the use of them ought not to degenerate in- 
to the mere study of the length and position of 
lines. This may be well enough in geometry, but 
is entirely out of place in the study of language. 

The device of parsing may sometimes be used, 
merely as a means of summing up the properties of 
the parts of speech, but it too often becomes 32 
meaningless grip. *tiiiid persop, sinyvular number, 
nasculine gender, nom'native case’—ding, dong 
bell. 

Some other devices, as grammatical trees und 
combinations of circles, have been used; but it is a 
fortunate thing that most of these have “gone 
where the woodbine twineth.” 

A rational, concise form of analysis is in keep- 
ing, and should be used, but many of the forms of 
analysis are “linked sweetness long drawn out.” 
and much time is wasted in using them. What- 
ever form of analysis is used, it should render the 
student able to dispose of word, phrase and clause 
constructions as rapidly as he writes or speaks, or 
hears the sentences read or spoken. This may seem 
a very high standard, but it is the true end, and the 
method of analysis used falls short of its purpose 
if the student is not thus enabled to dispose of 
word, phrase and clause relations as rapidly as he 
interprets the meaning of the sentence. 

Sentence construction is the true means of study- 
ing grammar or language, and is the only one 
students will use after leaving school, and the only 
one that will approach the true end. 

Let the work of construction be used as a means 
of calling out the various shades of meaning that 
may be expressed by putting words, phrases and 
clauses in different position in the sentence. For 
example, take the sentence, Colonel Fry hit Zolli- 
coffer in the eye; introduce the word omly into 
the sentence, in several places, and note the mean- 
ing in each case., Only Colonel Fry hit Zollicoffer 
in the eye; Colonel Fry only hit Zollicoffer in the 
eye; Colonel Fry hit only Zollicoffer in the eye; 
Colonel Fry hit Zollicoffer only in the eye; Colonel 
Fry hit Zollicoffer in the only eye. To illustrate 
different meanings brought out by different phrase 
positions take the sentence, That man with my 
friend is genial; the man is genial with my friend. 
Errors in clause construction arise from inattention 
to the position of the clauses. Youth is the time 
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when the seeds of character are sown. (Adjective 
clause.) We shall grow old men when we lose the 
vigor of youth. (Adverbial clause.) The valley of 
Chamouni is the place where the traveler loves to 
linger. (Adjective clause.) Go where glory waits 
thee. (Adverbial clause.) 

Sentence classification should commence with the 
construction of sentences as to meaning or use. The 
student is able almost from the start to construct 
declarative, interrogative, imperative and exclama- 
tory senteaces; but much mental discipline is neces- 
sary to enable the student to deal with sentences 
as to construction. Classification of sentences as to 
construction belongs more properly to logic than fo 
grammar, hence this work can not be successfully 
mastered by students until they have acquired con- 
siderable abilty in thought analysis. As soon as 
the student is able to construct sentences as _ to 
meaning with ease the same sentences should be 
considered with respect to the two great divisions, 
complete subject and complete predicate. The 
same sentences may next be separated into their 
word elements, or parts of speech. While I would 
not advise using the same sentences until they be- 
come distatsteful, it is certainly much better, how- 
ever, to know much about few sentences than to 
know but little of many. The few sentences, well 
learned, serve as key sentences to nearly all others. 

The work of sentence building may thus be ex- 
tended to illustrate all the word, phrase and clause 
constructions in practical use. 











PLAIN TALKS TO TEACHERS. 


BY I. W. HOWERTH, PH. D. 

Teaching has been defined as the art of human 
development, as the process of drawing out all the 
faculties of mind and soul and as the preparation 
o* the individual life for society. We are remind- 
ed, however, that education is more than the pre- 
paration for life, it is life. However you may de- 
fine either teaching or education, you can not es 
cape the idea of their importance, and the responsi 
bility necessarily resting upon anyone who pre- 
sumes to teach. The old illustration of a class as 
a row of bottles, and the recitation as a filling up 
of these bottles with a solution of facts, is one 
which still applies to many cases. Young teachers 
are apt to suppose that their pupils are progressing 
when doing nothing more than committing various 
scraps of knowledge. Do not flatter yourselves 
taat this is teaching. Memory is but one of the 
many faculties of the mind and not the most impor- 
tant. Your work is incomplete if you do not devel- 
op the child mentally, morally and physically. You 
should strive to make your pupils strong to think, 
strong to act and strong to live. Your pupils are 
not in school merely for book-learning, but also for 
growth in everything which makes for a complete 
life. 

All this merely means that your ideal should be 
a conscious one and a high one. It is no disgrace 
to be ignorant of many things pertaining to your 
work. Beginners must necessarily bave much to 
learn. The disgrace lies in a willingness to remain 
ignorant. All of us know teachers who have been 
in the profession for years and whose know!edge 
either of subject matter or method has not been 
improved. They are the genuine ‘“mossbacks ” 
Such persons can not do the work of the true teach- 
er, and it is a great misfortune that they are still 
to be found. 

I can not too much emphasize the necessity of 
bringing your pupils into a genuine love of knowl- 
edge to lead them to realize that they have intel- 
lectual power and to find pleasure in exercising it; 
to teach them to live the good, the beautiful, the 
true, and to hate the wrong; to be complete mas- 
ter of themselves. Unless you are consciously striv- 
ing to do this you are not a good teacher, I care 
not how well you satisfy your patrons. You must 
strive to inspire your pupil by your own life and 
by your own example. Give a boy an intense love 
of knowledge and he will educate himself. He 
may forget all about circulating decimals and 
“casting out the nines,’ but a love of the rigiit 
things, or a generous purpose implanted in his 
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breast, will grow with nis growth and strenvthen 
with his strength throughout his entire life. | 
would rather inspire a boy with a love of what is 
good, say in literature, a taste for good readin, 
than to teach him all there is to know about inti: 
tives and participles or the parsing of the dou)! 
relative “‘what.” It wouitd make him wiser and 
better in that he would be taught how to live. 

“How empty learning, and how vain is art. 

But it mends the life and guides the heart.” 

The University of Chicago. 





LOS ANGELES A SUMMER RESORT. 





BY WALTER LINDLEY, M. D. 





It is no exaggeration to say that Los Angeles, 
with her mountains 15 miles north, and its see 
coast 15 miles south, is the most delightful summer 
resort in the United States. The average daily 
temperature on the Atlantic coast in the Northern 
States in July is about 73 degrees, while in Florida 
the average daily temperature is 83 degrees, but in 
Los Angeles the average daily temperature for July 
is but 68 degrees. The days are made delightful 
by the ocean breeze, while the nights are cool, dry 
and refreshing, the temperature being modified by 
the nocturnal breeze from the desert. From years 
of personal experience in both sections, I can testify 
that at Lake Minnetonka and other Northern lake 
resorts there would be many hot days and nights, 
too, during July and August, while at Los Angeles 
the days during those months are rarely oppressive, 
and the nights are always cool and conducive to 
rest and sleep. Summer is the healthiest season 
of the year in Les Angeles, as the official report 
will show. Los Angeles and her immediate sea- 
coast forms the popular summer resort for the 
counties adjoining, and for Arizona and New 
Mexico, and I can heartily commend it to all. 
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THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 





BY ELEANOR M. PHILLIPS. 





th general we should say that the chief purpose 
of literature is formation of character. It seems 
to me that the value is in the culture that lies in 
literature. The child has a chance also to form 
opinions and to give his judgment concerning right 
and wrong motives and actions of the characters 
in the story. He may be led to have sympathy for 
the innocent and the helpless, and to admire acts 
of kindness and unselfishness. Hiawatha loved the 
birds, and trees and all nature It seems to me that 
this wui have some infiuence on the child's love 


a child is passing pencils and takes the best pencil 
for himself, a word about the selfishness of some 
character in a fairy tale may mean more than a 
talk with the children about selfishness. With some 
children the words “Philemon and Baucis’” would 
be suificient to make them ashamed of selfishness. 
While the chief aim of this literature work is not 
tou train children to teil the story well, there are 
incidental advantages in the children’s reproduction. 
{he teacher should, with as little interruption as 
possible, quietly correct the errors in Wnglish. The 
child is constantly icriming the habit ot using cor- 
rect or incorrect language. Here is au excellent 
opportunity to help him. He should also have a 
chance to develop an easy and expressive manner 
of telling a story. Children are naturally expres- 
sive. ‘The teacher should be very careful about the 
kindness and uietness of his corrections. The re- 
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for nature. The judgments which the child forms 
help to mold his character. These lessons are far 
more powerful than many little sermons from the 
teacher. 


production also allows pupils time for reflection and 
for forming judgments upon the right and wrong 
actions of characters. I believe that the children 
often understand the underlying truths in a story 
even though they cannot give them expression. 
These truths will influence their lives. The repro- 
duction will often show that the child hasn‘t clear 
and accurate impressions. He should then be 
helped by pupils or teacher to form vivid pictures. 
The child must also have a chance to reflect upon 
material given him. The entire class has time for 
this when there is a reproduction by the children. 

A classic bears repetition and the interest grows 


I do not believe that the teacher should dwell 
long upon the moral. It is often well not to ‘men- 
tion it. Sometimes these truths may be brought 
home to the child when he most needs them. If 
children are quarreling on the playground, a hint 
about the “peace-pipe’ may quiet them. I have 
tried this with first and second grade children and 





found it to be a help in discipline. For instance, if 


as the child becomes anxious to know the story. 
—Colorado School Journal. 
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A NEEDED EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 





BY J. I, D. HINDS, PH. D. 





This is an age of educational changes, but it does 
not follow that every change is a reform, It seams 
to me that some of the practices which have been 
introduced in recent years are a real injury io the 
cause of true education. It is not necessary tha! 
all people should be educated. It is necessary in 
our country that all people who exercise the fran- 
chise should have some education, but it does not 
follow that all should be equilly educated. Yet 
our school theorists have made our school system 
on the hypothesis that all must be equally edu- 
‘ated and educated in ‘tthe same way and at the 
same rate. There were many faults, it is true, in 
the old field school and acamedy, but they were 
surely free from certain more serious defects of 
the modern school. Whatever may be laid to tieir 
charge one thing is certain, they made scholars, cul 
tured and well educated, men and women. This is 
the great end in view, and the means by which it 
is attained are of minor importance. 

1 can in this paper only suggest a few of the con- 
ditions in our primary and secondary school work 
which might be changed for the better. 

1. Jt is really a question in my mind whetier 
much has been gained in the interest of true cul- 
ture by the graded system. I must not be unde”- 
stood as opposing the proper kind of grading. If 
am only pleading for a charge which will remedy 
what I consider a grave defect. This system, as 
commonly applied, hampers the bright, ambitious 
student, the only one who is going to succeed in 
scholarship, any way, and pokes lim into the team 
with the plodder and the idler. He first gets dis- 
couraged, then loses his ambitiow and finally drops 
into the sober gait of his comprnions, Thus many 
a child is turned aside from a course which might 
have led to great culture and high attainments in 
professional life. This defect is easily remedied 
by having a sufficient number of teachers, encour- 
aging advancement, forming new classes and fre- 
quent promotions. 

2. There are too many subjects and too many 
text-books. It is not necessary that a child should 
learn everything. A few subjects well studied will 
furnish a much better culture than a smattering 
of many. Then, the multitudinous text-books in 
volve, in the first place, a heavy expense, and, in 
the second place, almost entirely prevent oral 
teaching, which, in many respects, has the advan- 
tage of text-book study. In the German _ schools, 
which are acknowledged to be inferior to none, 
few text-books are used, and the teaching is almost 
wholly oral and practical. 


3. ‘The school course is spread out until it is too 
thin to have the best educational value. Every- 
thing is so simplified and diluted that there is 
nothing about it to stimulate to vigorous intellectual 
action. We have four geographies, six readers, 
three grainmars, four arithmetics, three algebras 
and so on. So it is the same thing over and over 
every year with the child, and it is no wonder that 
he comes out of the high school with no desire to go 
to college. There are two reasons for this dilution. 
In the first place the publishers must have market 
for their numerous books, and the book writers, 
too, must find employment. In the next place, it 
is No easy matter to arrange a continuous course 
of study for a child to pursue between the ages of 
six and sixteen. Something has‘to be repeated, and 
it is thought necessary to vary the dose and add 
to it by infinitesimal increments. This trouble, 
however, mainly arises from the next defeet which 
I mention. 


4. The time that the child is expected to attend 
school is too long. I think that no child should go 
to school more than four or five months in a year 
until it is ten or twelve years old. I have carefully 
observed this, and am very sure that I am right. 
Take a child at seven years of age, and suppose it 
to have already learned to read. Let it be put in 
those subjects for which it is fitted, say reading. 
spelling, numbers and geography. Its progress at 
first will be very rapid. At the end of four or five 
months it will have learned as much as it can 
properly receive at its stake of mental development. 
If it is continued in school, it will become a plodder 
and possibly a dullard. The thing to do is to take 
it out of school and await the further development 
of its brain. Now, I know the theorist will say 
that the child has been pushed too fast, and that 
What it learned in the five months should have 
been spread out over ten months. To this I object. 
The best intellectual development is obtained by 
the most vigorous intellectual effort. 


Let us, therefore, condense the course of study, 
shorten the time the student must spend in school, 
throw out about half the text-books, increase the 
amount of oral teaching and give the pupils great- 
er freedom in study and greater stimulus to rapid 
progress, and I am sure that we will secure a bet- 
ter culture for the masses and send more students 
to the college and the university. 


‘ s . * fa al 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 


The rose lives but a day, 
But flowers of love bloom just as sweet 


In winter as in May. 
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Using Knowledge unused is a dangerous 
Knowledge. = possession, The human mind is so 


constituted that it can not attain to its highest per. 
fection without giving forth its treasures of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Mere study for the sake of 
study does not lead to any very desirable end, The 
object of all education is, first, self-elevation; sec- 
ond, self-revelation. Unless these two motives ¢o- 
operate in all our acquisitions we sink down iu 
the scale of moral and intellectual being. Judge 
Simeon KE. Baldwin, LL. D., in a recent address 
said: “There is a period after which mere study, un- 
accompanied by the putting forth of productive 
energy in contact with the world, makes a man a 
pedaut, turns learning to vanity and contracts the 
very soul.” It is just as possible to be a miser of 
knowledge as it is of gold. The money miser is no 
poorer or more despicable than the knowledge mis- 
er. The bookworm may devour the Bodlein Library 
Without enriching himself or the world. Indéed, 
there is a psychologic reason for saying that the 
mind itself loses its vitality unless it gives forth 
its power. The most practical education is the one 
in which theory and practice unite. Knowledge that 
can not be used is not knowledge and unless the 
pupil in some way expresses himself in speech or 
act, his most ardent labors will be in vain. A mind 
crammed with facts never used soon loses them, It 
is the law of mental being that it should be so. 
This fact accounts for many curious things we 
daily observe. Everyone has noticed the eagerness 
With which a young child acquires knowledge, and 
has observed its brightness and intelligence of coun- 
tenance. The same child in a few years appears 
stupid and dull. The face has lost its freshness 
and its eagerness. What has happened? Nothing, 
except that the child made no use of its acquisi- 
tions. Young men leave college and plunge into an 
active business life wholly disconnected with their 
college studies and in 3 few years they seem to 
have retrograded. The explanation is the same. 
Why does all the geography learned in school life 
seem to oose out of us? Simply because we make 
no practical use of it unless we travel or continue 
it as we read. This law furnishes a_ suggestion 
which teachers should constantly bear in mind, and 
that is that the best teaching combines theory and 
practice. It is very difficult to teach and train at 


the same time, but the labors of both teacher and 
pupil are largely lost unless theory and practice are 
kept close together. It is always difficult to retain 
abstract knowledge because it is more difficult to 
use it. Arithmetic, grammar, history and science 
can be used, and they should form « large part of 
a young child’s education. We have sometimes 
doubted the wisdom of teaching geography to 
young children; it is impossible to use it intelli- 
gently until the period of childhood is past. 


Summer The teachers’ institute has become a 

Institutes. fixture. It has accomplished so much 
for the individual teacher and for the teaching. art 
that it can not be dispensed with. The iustitute 
is not a college or even a school in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It was intended originally to 
be an institution in which teachers of experience 
might aid the inexperienced by solving the count- 
less problems that present themselves in instruci- 
ing and governing a school. Formerly teachers 
met together and exchanged experiences and opin- 
ions, and in order to get the largest possible bene- 
fit in the shortest possible way distinguished 
teachers from other communities were invited to 
deliver lectures. Gradually the lectures have 
crowded out almost every other feature of insti- 
tute worw. Teachers these days go up to an insti- 
tute to get instruction and not to exchange experi- 
ences. The institutes have become little normal 
schools, with popular evening lectures Thrown in 
at fifty cents a teacher. Teachers appear, note 
book in hand, to take down all the wise sayings 
of their ‘instructors, just as if they were students 
in a medical college of theological seminary. Nearly 
every vestige of the old institute has given place 
to the normal school instructor or the professional 
lecture. It seems to us that the change has not 
been for the better in every respect. No doubt, the 
old-time institute was too often converted into a 
debating school, in which cranks and _ hobbyists 
aired their egotism or their vagaries, but the reme- 
dy adopted to cure the evil is worse than the dis- 
ease. It is easily possible to have au institute with- 
out giving it up to bores and cranks. If teachers 
wish it they can control their own meetings in the 
interest of pedagogy. Opportunity should always 
he given for the solution of vexed questions that 
arise in daily experience. New experiments that 
have been found helpful should always be brought 
to the attention of the members. The latest meth- 
ods of instruction should be laid before the insti- 
tute. Discoveries in pedagogical science should be 
discussed by competent leaders. New books help- 
ful to teachers ought always to be noticed by 
teachers able to present their merits and to point 
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out their defects. The lecture system is good 
enough In a normal college, but it 1s uot adapted 
to the needs of teachers wrestling with puzzling 
problems. A few lectures might and should be In- 
terspersed to give variety and richness to the pro 
gram, but they should not displace the old-fash- 
ioned “experience meeting.” Sir William Hamilton, 
the most erudite man of his times, used to say that 
nine out of every ten things he knew he had learn- 
ed in conversing with others. The time will never 
come when asking and answering questions can be 
dispensed with. So long as there are inexperienced 
teachers to learn and experienced ones to teach, 
then the “experience meeting” will be useful and 
helpful. 


School The public school system of the 

Boards. country depends :-very largely on the 
school boards for its success, and to them it owes 
most of its failures. School boards make or mar 
schools as certainly as marrying makes or ruins a 
man. The school board must decide the policy of 
the schoo] and it must select the teachers. Perhaps 
there is no one thing in which boards are more 
liable to err than here. Any school can endure al- 
most anything better than poor teachers. Two 
things influences boards in selecting teachers—re- 
ligion and politics. The bane of every school is a 
board subject to political or religious prejudices, It 
is said that there are but few school boards broad 
and strong enough to act for the best good of the 
school regardless of outside influences. A writer in 
a recent number of the Atlantic, in an article en- 
titled “Confessions of Three School Superintend- 
ents” says: “The average committee man looks at 
all questions from this point of view: ‘How will it 
affect me and my friends? not ‘How will it affect 
the school? The man who can get upon a school 
committee is the man who is most in earnest to help 
his friends. This man is usually a politician, or 
one who aspires to political influence. The man 
next to him in evil influence is likely to be the pas- 
tor of a church, for whose members and their sons 
and daughters he must do what he can to find 
places or to maintain them in their places. The 
politician is looking for him and quickly offers his 
aid. The good clergyman in return for the aid of 
the politician in securing a place for A, ‘who is a 
worthy case,’ agrees to vote for B,. of whom he 
knows little, and as to whom he shuts his eyes if 
the revelations are likely to trouble his conscience. 
Then there is the doctor, who fells under obliga- 
tions to his patients, or to those for whom his 
patients request his favor.” This is a faithful pic- 
ture of many a neighborhood. It would seem that 
people would sometime come to realize that what 
is the best for the school is always best for them 


and their friends.) Being a Presbyterian. a Bap- 
tist or a Catholic, or a Republican or a Democrat 
or a Populist, does not make a good school teach- 
er. The school should always be free from _ see- 
tarian and political influence. How, then, is this 
end to be secured? By selecting none but men of 
ability and experience to serve on school boards. 
Men who will be governed by nothing but the wel- 
fare of ithe school. But how can such men be se- 
cured? Certainly not always by a popular election. 
Some plan should be ad@@pted to rescue our schools 
from the hands of self-seeking politicians and mad 
dlesome ministers. Country and city superintend- 
ents should be appointed and not elected, and they 
should have much to say about the selection of 
teachers. 


The Kindergarten The kindergarten is no longer an ex 

School. periment, but if has not yet gone be- 
yond criticism. The fundamental principles of the 
school rest on psyschological facts too well estab 
lished to be questioned. The development of the 
child mind has been watched by scientific and philo- 
sophical observers, and certain great and broad 
truths have been discovered which can never again 
be ignored in the education of the child. What is 
done intelligently in the kindergarten must result 
in good to the child. Of course, the foundation of 
this system must be psychologic. The occupations, 
games, songs and stories of the school are adapted 
to awaken the child’s faculties or powers in ac- 
cordance with the laws of its being. We have on 
other occasions called attention to the danger of 
overdeveloping the observing faculties. It is now a 
well established fact that excessive use of the eve 
may result in stupidity instead of intelligence. The 
memory may be taxed so heavily that the higher 
faculties will be stunted. The imagination may be 
cultivated at the expense of the judgment and even 
of common sense. Now that so much is known 
about the nature of mind and its laws. it takes 
a great deal of courage to become a school teacher. 
One is almost appalled at the thought of the re- 
sponsibility of educating a human mind. If nature 
had not taken care of our ancestors we should all 
be idiots now. We sometimes fear that unripe kin- 
dergurtners are not half so good teachers for young 
children as Mother Nature. The chance that over- 
stimulation may result in an arrest of development 
fatal to all mental life should make teachers ex- 
ceeding careful. One of the most serious errors 
of the average kindergarten teacher is making play 
of work. Children trained in this way are ineapa- 
ble of making a serious thing of study. They have 
grown accustomed to having everything made easy 
and even funny, and they simply refuse to pro- 
ceed along any other path. The idea of buckling 
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down to hard study is disgusting to a child that 
has been in the habit of playing study for four or 
five years. Jt offends the memory of the dear kin- 
dergarten to hear the suggestion of work instead 
of play. A system that is exposed to such a peril 
needs to be watched with great anxiety. It is al- 
Ways easy to entertain young children and to amuse 
them, but a child is not always instructed when it 
is amused. Another peril very prominent is found 
in the symbolism so conspicuous in the work of 
this kind of school. Wile it may be admitted that 
every child passed through the symbolic stage ot 
development, yet we should be sure that the sym- 
bols used convey the desired lesson. Nothing is 
more difficult than to teach moral and _- spiritual 
truth by material objects. Many a teacher would 
be astounded to know the real thought of the «hil- 
dren who have been fed on symbolism. The poor 
little victims of experimentation are to be pitied. 
Parents The best school is the one in which 
Meetings. the parents, teachers and pupils all 
work in harmony and in unison. It has always 
been a wonder to us that intelligent parents could 
trust their children to teachers five or six hours 
every day without knowing anything about the 
character of the school and the teachers except 
What they learn from the children. In every school 
district there ought to be meetings of parents for 
the purpose of ascertaining what is going on in tae 
school. It is not too much to say that there ought 
to be meetings for fathers and for mothers. Sueh 
meetings would inspire the teachers and would en- 
courage the children. The moral effects of such 
meetings would be of incalculable value to every 
community. They would unify the interests of the 
neighborhood and would aid in stimulating the 
moral and intellectual life of the people. Most pa 
rents act as if their children were encumbrances 
and that the school was established to relieve them 
of the responsibility of rearing their own offispring. 
How few parents ever visit the school house to 
see what their children are doing, and how they are 
being taught. The teacher is often embrarrassed 
because the parents do not understand his meth 
ods. The whole school is hindered because the pa- 
rents take no interest in its work. About the only 
thing the teacher ever hears is a complaint or a 
threat. Now, all this might be avoided by holding 
parents’ meetings occasionally. The teacher is nat- 
urally the proper person to call such meetings. Of 
course, he should have the consent and co-opera- 
tion of the directors of the school. The superin- 
tendent would find it helpful to his work to he 
present on such occasions. It would be well to 
have a program and adhere closely to it, taking 
care, however. to make room for voluntary re- 


marks. It would add greatly to the interest of such 
a meeting to have somebody speak on the school 
laws, or on the duty of parents to the school. There 
are scores of questions that could be discussed wita 
profit to all. The mothers would see things about 
the school that needed correction, and every wise 
teacher would be glad to have advice. The sani- 
tary condition of the building, the well, the out- 
houses, the ventilation and other things would nat- 
urally receive attention. It would recall boyhood 
and girlhood to see the children at their sports. 
Some of the oid boys enjoy a long-fotgotten game. 
How deeply the children would be interested in 
such a schene. ‘The Journal makes the suggestion 
for teachers, and hopes some of them will try tne 
experiment and report the results for publication. 
M. de Freycinet, Minister of War, has 
tendered his resignation to Prime 
Minister Dupuy, and it has been accepted, and M. 
Emile Krantz has been appointed in his place, who 
was Minister of Public Works. Senator Monestier 
has been assigned the portfolio laid down by M. 
Krantz. The cause of de Freycinet’s resignation 
was his statement in the Chamber of Deputies a 
few days ago that Professor Durny had been dis- 
missed from the Polytechnic School because of his 
sympathies with Dreyfus. The announcement was 
received by the Deputies with hisses and protesta- 
tions. This conduct on the part of the Deputies 
indicates the remarkable change that has taken 
place in public and oflicial sentiment in France. 
M. de Freycinet is one of the most capable and in- 
corruptible men in public life in France. Why he 
took the course he did we do not know. He was 
not a soldier, although he was at the head of the 
War Department, The pressure from army men 
must have been very gerat. It is claimed that he 
desired to uphold General Mercier at the expense 
of justice. General Mercier was Minister of War 
when Dreyfus was first convicted. It was feared 
that de Freycinet was trying to shield the general 
army staff from punishment, and was keeping from 
the people facts they ought to know. His resig- 
nation was a surprise, but it was probably the easi- 
est way for him out of his embarrassment. 

The new War Minister has not been mixed up 
in the Dreyfus case, and it is sald wants to do 
justice to all who have been parties to the affair. 
He is a man about 45 years old, level-headed and 
strong-willed. He will rule with a strong hand. 
The army staff is in disfavor just now. The Figaro 
revelations have covered the generals with shame 
and disgrace. The fact that the Chamber of 
Deputies clamored for de Freycinet’s retirement in- 
dicates very clearly that public sentiment is at last 
on the side of justice. The sudden change in the 
Cabinet was accomplished without much friction. 
A wild report was circulated last week to the effect 
that President Loubet had resigned, but it was 
immediately contradicted. The republic is weather- 
ing the storm in spite of the pessimistic prophecies 
to the contrary. 


French Politics. 
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-¥-N-N-E--- n-ne 
EXAMINATION. 
-X-K-E-N-N-N--- n-ne ) 


QUESTIONS FOR THE COUNTY EXAMINATION 
OF TEACHERS.—COLORADO. 
ARITHMETIC. 

(Place all work on paper, or indicate operation 
fully. Answers alone not accepted. Hach question 

valued at 10 per cent.) 

1. Give model analyses for the following: 

(a) If one pencil costs 3 cents, how many pen- 
cils can be bought for 30 cents? 

(b) Seven oranges cost 35 cents; at the same 
rate what would be the cost of twelve 
oranges? 

ic) If John has 15 apples and Charles has 7 
more than John, how many apples have 
the two boys? 

2. A lot 35 feet wide and 140 deep has a side- 
walk laid along one side and across one end. The 
walk is four feet wide, made of two-inch plank laid 
crosswise on two stringers of 4x4 scantling. What 
is the cost of the lumber at $24 per M? 

3. A cylindrical tank is 10 feet in diameter and 


30 feet long; how many gallons will it hold if filled 
to two-thirds its capacity? 
4. A note given for five years at:8 per cent for 


$3.200 carries 10 per cent coupons payable annually. 
What amount is due at the end of five years if no 
interest has been paid? 

d+. A note for a certain amount was discounted 
(true discount) at.a certain rate per cent and yielded 
° $4,000. The interest on the discount at the same 
rate is $3.60, and the-interest on the note at the 
same rate would be $123.60; find the face of the 
note, the rate of discount and the discount. 

6. A cerpenter working alone can build a house 
in 28 days. With the help of another man he can 
build it in 18 days. In how many days can the 
helper alone build the house? 

7. Admiral Dewey takes his dinner at 5 p. m. 
on Monday; what is the day and hour at Denver, if 
Manila is 121 deg. 20 min. east long., and Denver 
is 105 deg. west long.? 

8. A hore is lariated to a stake in an open field 
by a rope 60 feet in length; over how many square 
rods can he graze? 

9. A merchant purchased a bill of goods amount- 
ing to $936, list price, and was given a discount of 
33 1-3 per cent, with 25 and 5 off additional. What 
did the goods actually cost him, and what straight 
discount is equal to the three discounts given? 


10. With exchange at 1% per cent 


premium, 
what is the cost of a draft for $903.85? What will 
the same draft cost with exchange at 114 per cent 
discount? 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Write one sentence containing 
(a) A relative pronoun; (b) a possessive pro- 
noun; (c) an adverb of manner; (d) an 
adjective in the comparative degree. 

2. Define and give examples of three different par- 
ticiples. 

3. Write four sentences to show the correct use 
of the past tense and past participles of the verbs 
lie (to recline) and lay. 

4. Show by sentences the different uses of the 
words “as,” “but,” like” and “what.” 

5. Write the plurals of the following words: Can- 
to, sky, monkey, folio, fife, brigadier-general, moth- 
er-in-law, deer, grouse, court-martial, 

6. In what way may all words and characters 
become nouns? 

7 and S&S Analyze or diagram the following. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds, pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glistening with dew. 

9 How may it be determined whether a verb is 
transitive or intransitive? 

10. State your method of cultivating correct 
forms of expression on the part of your pupils. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Name three different departments of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. Who are the officials at present? 
2. Define resident; citizen. Which of these has 
legal recognition under the national constitution? 
8. What is a census? How often taken? 
4, Define platform, primary, majority, plurality. 
5. On what date did our present state legislature 
convene? 
How many members in each house? 
Mention one of the acts of this legislature. 


ORTHOGRAPIHLY. 


1. What are diacritical marks? Give five exam 
ples. 

2. Indicate the correct pronunciation and acent 
the following words by the use of the proper 
marks: Bronchitis, enervating, coadjutor, appendi- 
citis, hygiene, Yosemite, Himalaya, Cincinnati, Mis- 
souri, Galileo. 

8. By what means do you cultivate the habit of 
using a dictionary? 

4. What are primitive, derivative and compound 
words? Illustrate. 
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5. Do you prefer the visualizing method of teach- 
ing spelling? If so, give an explanation of the use 
of this method; if not, explain your preferred meth- 
od. 

6 to 10. Vifty words are to be pronounced by the 
examiners and written by applicants. 

HISTORY. 

1. (2) What is the conclusion of historians in re 
gard to the voyages of the Northmen, (1) 
to Greenland; (2) to the continent of 
North America? 

(b) Upon what sources are these conclusions 
based? 

(a) What Indians were most powerful when 
the white men first appeared in America? 

(b) What Frenchman incurred. their enmity? 

(cy) What Frenchman dealt them the heaviest 
blows? 

3. Give a sketch of the explorations of La Salle. 

t. Write a summary of British acts of aggres- 
sion leading to the Revolution, and balance this 
With a summary of retaliatory measures on the pari 
of the colonists, 

5. Who were the true heroes of Saratoga, and 
who was so regarded at the time? 

6. In what ways were the colonists helped by 
the French to obtain their independence? 

7. What were the circumstances leading to and 
attending the Louisiana purchase? 

S. (a) When was the first gun of the Rebellion 
fired? 

“b) What were the closing acts of the war? 

9 (a) What was the Specie Resumption Act? 
‘b) What is meant by free coinage? 

10. What national problems are before the Unit- 

ed States to-day? 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. Distinguish in general between analytic and 
synthetic methods. 

2. What is your method of dealing with a dull 
child? 

3. What is meant by 

(a) Speer Method? 
(b) Herbartian School ? 

4. What branches do you teach without a text- 
book in hand? 

>. (a) What is the purpose of maintaining order? 
ib) What degree of strictness is desirable? 

(c) By what method enforced? 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1, Name the states which border on the great 
lakes, and their capitals. 

2. Name the divisions of Central America and 


tell what union has recently been attempted among 
them. 


3. Name three canals of the world and tell for 
what purpose they were made. 

4. Define great circle, erosion, watershed, atoll, 
Silva. 

5. Give the great industries of the United States 
due to the natural resources of the country, and 
give their location. 

6. How are deltas formed? Name three impor- 
tant deltas. 

7. What is the ruling nation of Asia Minor, and 
what is its religion? 

8. Where are the following produced: Cinchona,. 
tapioca, saltpetre, rubber, cocoa? 

9 Write briefly of the Philippines in respect to 

(a) Location. 

‘b) Size. 

(c) Products. 

(d) Population. 

10. Deseribe the drainage of Colorado. Name and 

locate the three largest cities. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
1. (a) Explain the swing of the arm from the 
shoulder. 
‘b) What kind of joint is involved? 

2. (a) Name the layers of the skin. 

(b) Why is friction of the skin invigorating 
after a cold bath? 

+. What does the combination in our teeth, of 
canines and grinders, suggest as to the chariicter 
of our food? 

4. Describe the course of the circulation of the 
blood. 

Dd. ‘a) What are the dangers of overstudy? 

(b) What is the influence of idleness upon the 
brain? 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. (a) Sinee 8 cents will buy one pencil, 50 cents 
will buy 30+3 or 10 pencils. Therefore. 30 cents 
will buy 10 pencils. 

(b) Since 7 oranges=35 cents, 1 oranges = i-7 of 
35 cents=5 cents, and 12 oranges=12x5 cents=60 
cents. Therefore, 12 oranges cost 60 cents. 

(¢) Since John has 15 apples, and since Charles 
has 7 apples more than John, Charles has 15 apples 
+7 apples=22 appies. Since John has 15 apples and 
Charles has 22 apples, the two boys have 16 apples 
+22 apples=37 apples. Therefore, the two boys 
have 37 apples. 

2. 140435 ft44 ft.—179 ft—length of walk; 179x 
4—716 sq. ft. in surface of walk; 716x2—1432 board 
ft. in walk; 179x2=358 ft.—length of scantling; 35S 
+444+12=173 1-3 board ft. in stringers; 1432x447 1-3 

1909 1-8 ft. in all; 1909 1-3+$24 per M.—$45.826. 
cost of all. 
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3. Vol. of ey. area of base x altitude. Area of 
base square of radius x 3.1416. 253.1416 
SO 2506.2 cu. ft. in tank; 2-8 of 2556.2 eu. ft. 
1570.8 cu. ft. in 28 of tank; I570.8*1728+231 
11750.4 gallons in 2-3 tank, 

4. $8200x%.08x5=$1280<siinple interest on face; 
$250-—one year's interest, $256 runs 4 years at 10 
per cent; $256 runs 3 years at 10 per cent; $256 runs 
2 years at 10 per cent; $256 runs 1 year at 10 per 
cent. All of which is equivalent to $256 for 10 
years at 10 per cent. $256%.10%10 $256, Interest on 
Interest. SS200-8 12804 8256-84736, amount due, 

>» Difference between simple interest and true 


discount equals the interest on the discount 


§ 125.60 Interest on note. 
3.60 Interest on discount, 
$ 120.00 Discount. 
4,000.00 Proceeds or present worth 
4,120.00 Face of note, 


123.60 +- $4,120--.08-rate of Int. and d 
4,100.00 Face of note. 
34 Rate of discount. 
120.00 Discount. 


6. First man builds 1-28 of house in 
both men build 1-18 of house In one da 
man builds 1-13-—1.18--5-2542 of house tn 


one day; 


econd 


ne ad 


ny. 


Since second man builds 5-252 of house in one day, 
to build 252-252, or entire house, will require 252 
252--5-262= 262-5 or 50 2-5 days. 

7. Manila is 121 deg. 20 min. E.; Denver is 105 
deg, W.; 226 deg. 20 min, diff. in longitude via 
Greenwich, or 3860 deg, 2°94 deg. 20 min 13 
deg. 40 min. diff, in longt via date line. 183 deg. 

10 min. + by 15 S hrs. 54 min. 40 si deft, 


in time. From Manila towards Denver is eastward, 


hence time is later, 1 hr. 54 min. 40 se 


Which would bring it Monday a. m., by rr 


dropping a day in the date line. 

S. Area of circle sq. of radius x 3.1416 
S416 11.809.76 sq. feet. area; 11,309.76 
11.54 sq. rds. area. 

%  S056.00 List price, 


$12.00 33h, per cent off. 


$624.00 


156.00 25 per cent off. 


$468.00 


23.40 5 per cent off. 


$440.60 = Actual cost. 
936.00 - 


j 


491.40 = $936.00 52.54 straight 
discount. 


rate 


n M., 
‘ason of 
; GO sq.» 
2i2\4 


$44.60 $491.40 actual discount, 


ot 





10, SMOR 35x 1.0O1D H1IGLVO + cost a premium, 


SOOR Ox ISD SSU.SO cost at discount 
GRAMMAR, 


1 The man who (r. p.) delivered his (p. p.) ora 
tion so eloquently (a. m.) made ai greater (adj. 
comp.) impression than his opponent, 

2. The present participle denotes the continuance 
of action, being or state; as, loving, being loved. 

The perfect participle denotes the completion of 
action, being or state; as, loved. 

The compound participle denotes the completion 
of action, being or state at or before the time rep 
resented by the principal verb; a having loved, 
having been loved, 

3. Tle lay on the sofa. He laid the package on 
the sofa, I have lain here an hour. | bave laid 
your book on the shelf. 

1, Answers will differ. 
5h. Cantos, skies, monkeys, folios, fifes, brigadiers 
general or brigadier-generals, mothers-in-law, deer, 
grouse, courts-martial. 

6. All words and characters may become nouns 
by being used as names. 

Tand & ‘This is a compound declarative sen 
tence, of which “Sweet is the breath of morn” is 
the first prineipal proposition, “her rising sweet 
vith charm of earliest birds” is the second, and the 
remainder of the stanza is the third, the three be 
ing connected by the conjunction “and” understood 
after “morn” and again after “birds.” 


Complete analysis takes too much space to an 
swer, 
% Ky trying the placing of an object after the 


verb. If it can be done correctly, the verb is transi 
tive; if not, intransitive. 

10. Frequent drills in correct expressions on past 
tense and past participle requiring answers in same 
tense as questions, and in plural of nouns, common 
contractions of two or more words. Compositions 
requiring corrections of all mistakes. (Other good 
methods accepted.) 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Department of State, secretary, John Day; 
Department of War, secretary, Russell Alger; De 
partment of Navy, secretary, John A. Long 

2. A resident is a native or alien dweller, more 
or less temporary, in a community. <A citizen is 
either born or naturalized in the United States and 
is subject to the jurisdiction thereof. The citizen 
has legal recognition under the national constitu. 
tion. 

8. A census is a numbering of inhabitants and 
valuation of their property for the purpose of im- 
posing the taxes. It has been taken every ten years 
in the Tinited States, beginning with 1790. 
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4. A platform is a declaration of principles upon 
Which a party proposes to stand. 

A primary is a preliminary meeting for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for public office, or 
selecting delegates to a convention, or conferring re 
garding measures or party policy. 

A majority is more than half. 

A plurality is the greatest of several numbers. 

5. Our present legislature convened on Wednés 
day, January 4, 1809. 

There are thirty-five senators and sixty-five repre- 
sentatives. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Diacritical marks are used to distinguish dif 
ferent sounds of the same letter. 

Date, farm, fall, hat, Ask. 

2. Consult the dictionary. 

3. By accustoming pupils to look up individually 
words they fail to define and pronounce satisfac 
torily in class, and urging them to consult the dic 
tionary Whenever in doubt during their study pe 
riods. 

4. A primitive word is original, not derived front 
another: Son. 

A derivative word is formed from another: Re 
turn. 

A compound word is made up of two or more 
words: Half-brother, ss 


5 Yes. In teaching spelling by visualizing, pu 
pils are not allowed to copy, nor to spell orally. 
but to look at the word (in a sentence preferred), 


have it removed, and then reproduce it, from the 
mental pictare; or, if not preferred, give much more 
written spelling than oral. Dictate lists of words 
and have all errors corrected, 

HISTORY. 

1. «a) The conclusion of historians is (1) that 
the Northmen certainly made settlements in Green- 
land, and (2) probably on the continent of North 
America. 

(b) Upon the historical remains in Greenland 
and upon the Icelandic sagas. 

2. (a) The Iroquois. (b) Champlain. (c¢) Fronte- 
nac, 

> In 1678-9 LaSalle went from Canada to Lake 
Erie, built and launched the first ship to sail on the 
great lakes. made his way to the Illinois river, Yuilt 
Fort Crevecoevr near the present site of Peoria, 
returned to Montreal for supplies, came back to 
find Tort Crevecoeur in ruins. passed the winter 
on St. Joseph river; in fall of 16SL he crossed the 
lake to the present site of Chicago. went up the 
Chicago river. across to the Tlinois and on to the 
Mississippi; came at last to the shores of the Gulf 


of Mexico, and tovk possession of the country in 
the name of the king of France. 

4. British acts of aggression: Navigation laws, 
stamp act, Townshend acts, dissolving colonial as- 
sembiies, yuartering troops. 

Retaliatory measures on part of colonists: Vir- 
ginia resolutions, declaration of rights, non-importa- 
tion agreements, Boston tea party. 

> (a) Arnold and Schuyler. (b) Gates. 

6 France was England’s enemy, made a treaty 
with the United States recognizing their independ- 
ence, loaned them money, sold them supplies of 
war, allowed Lafayette and others to fit out armea 
expeditions, and later gave assistance officially. 

7. Spain had but three years before the purchase 
agreed to cede back to France her former territory 
west of the Mississippi river, and including the 
land on both sides of the mouth of that river. 
France needed money. The United States objected 
tu having France control the Mississippi. Purchase 
price. $15.000,000 and the assumption of claims of 
American citizens against France. 

8. (a) Friday morning, April 12, 1861, at Fort 
Sumpter, South Carolina. 

(b) On the 9th of Aprii, 1865, Lee, overtaken 
and surrounded, surrendered to Grant near Appo- 
mattox Court House. The surrender of Johnson 
soon followed, and the war was ended. 

9. The Specie Resumption Act was passed by 
Congress in 1876, and provided for the redemption 
in coin of all legal tender notes on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1879. 

Free coinage is the coinage at the United States 
mint of the money metals, free of any charge be- 
yond the government tax. 

10. Our future foreign policy, expansion of terri- 
torial limits. reorganization of the army and the 
silver question. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. Analytic reasons from whole to parts, takes 
apart. Synthetic reasons, from parts to whole, 
builds up. 

2. The teacher should study to put his own mind 
in an attitude of sympathetic understanding of his 
pupil—try to imagine how the child, in ignorance 
of the given subject. is thinking, and make the 
explanation as plain as possible and in the simplest 
language. Immediately upon his comprehending 
any point, have him clinch it by repeating. illus- 
trating, and, if practicable. writing upon it. Strive 
to interest him by making him a producer of wofk. 
Never discourage him by showing impatience with 
his slowness. 

38. The Speer Method was introduced into the 
schools of Chicago by Assistant Swperintendent 
Speer, and while especially us-d with mathematics, 
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yet in its principles applies to all branches. Some 
of the salient features are the training of the sense 
perceptions, teaching to form judgments from ob- 
servation, the changing unit in arithmetic, the viscu- 
alizing of words and sentences in reading and spell- 
ing. 

The Herbartian School is the name givén to cer- 
tain disciples of the new education, who base their 
theories upon those of the German philosopher of 
the early part of this century, Herbart. Some of 
their principles are interest of the child, correlation 
of different branches, apperception; and they be- 
lieve moral instruction can be imparted by means 
of the ordinary school studies. 

4. Geography, history, arithmetic. 

». (a) To secure attention to study. (b) Medium, 

neither lax nor rigid. (c) By maintaining interest 

in the lessons on the part of the pupils. Other cor 

rect opinions on the foregoing accepted. 
GBOGRAPHY. 

1. States—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan. 

Capitals—Albany, Harrisburg, Columbus, Indian- 
apolis, Springfield, Madison, St. Paul, Lansing. 

2. Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Salvador. Union of Guatemaia, Honduras and Nic- 
arazua into “The United States of Central Ameri- 


ca.” 

3. Suez canal. To facilitate the East India trade 
with Western Europe. 

Erie canal. To make a waterway from Albany to 
Buffalo and thus enlarge trade between the West 
and the Atlantic coast. 

The Welland canal, joins Lakes Erie and Ontario. 
To facilitate trade on the lakes and the St. Law- 
“rence. 


0 


4. A great circle is one which divides the globe 
in halves—equator, meridians. 

Erosion is the wearing of the earth’s surface by 
the action of water. 

A watershed is a line of highest land that divides 
two basins. 

An atoll is a coral island, which is nearly a ring, 
almost enclosing a portion of the sea. 

Silva is the name given to the forests of the Am- 
azon river. 

5. Manufacturing—Northeastern and Central 
states; great water powcr. 

Agriculture—Southern anJ Central states; fertile 
lands, well watered. 

Mining—Western states, also Pennsylvania; moun- 
tainous, containing minerals. 

Commerce—Eastern states, on account of fine 
harbors: Central, on account of lake ports. 





6. The current of a river is checked as it flows 
into the sea. and much of the earth washed down 


by the river settles to the bottom. Gradually the 
bottom is thus built up until a fan-shaped tract of 
low, marshy land is formed, through which the riv- 
er empties by several mouths. Such a tract is 
ealled a delta. 

7. The Turkish; Mohammedan. 

8. Cinchona—Bark of trees from Peru and ad- 
jacent countries. 

Tapioca—Made from a root growing in Brazil. 

Rubber—From trees of Brazil and Central Am- 
erica. 

Cocoa—Tree producing cocoa-beans, Brazil and 
Ecuador. 

Saltpetre—Chile. 

9. (a) The Philippine Islands are in the Pacific 
ocean about six hundred miles southeast of the 
continent of Asia. 

(b) The group consists of more than one thou- 
sand islands, the largest being Luzon. 

(c) The chief products are sugar, hemp, tobacco, 
bamboo, rice, sugar cane, cocoanuts and bananas. 

(d) In the more rugged portions of these islands 
are found thousands of dwarf people, called Ne 
gritos. The more fertile lands are held by Malays. 
There are also many Chinese and some Spaniards. 

10. The principal rivers of the eastern slope are 
the South Platte and Arkansas, which, with their 
numerous tributaries, drain respectively the north- 
eastern and soufheastern portions of the state. 

The region of the San Luis valley, in the south- 
ern portion west of the range, is drained by the Rio 
Grande. The Grand rises in Middle park and 
drains the middle western portion. 

The Yampa and White, tributaries of the Green, 
drain the northwestern portion. The rivers of Col- 
orado are not navigable, but furnish water pow 
er for irrigation. 

Denver, Arapahoe County, on the Platte, north- 
east of central part of the state. 

Pueblo, Pueblo County, southeast of central part, 
on the Arkansas river. 

Colorado Springs, El] Paso County, east of central 
part, near Pike’s L'eak. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. (a) The bones of the shoulder are the clavi 
cle or collar-bone, and the scapula or shouTde?- 
blade. The clavicle is a long, slender bone, fast- 
ened at one end i» the breast-bone and the first 
rib, and at the other to the shoulder-blade, thus 
holding the shoulder joint out from the chest and 
giving the arm play. The rounded head of the 
humerus, or arm bone, fits into a cup-like cavity in 
the scapula, affording a free, rotary motion. 

(b) Ball and socket joint. 

2. (a) Layers of skin: Cuticle or outer layer: 
cutis, or true skin. 
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(b) When the surface is chilled by coid water 
the blood sets to the heart and other vital organs, 
exciting them te more vigorous action, and then, 
being thrown back to the surface, it reddens, 
warms ald stimulates the skin to an unwonted éle- 
gree. In this reaction lies fhe invigorating influ 
ence of the cold bath. 

3. That both animal and vegetable food belong to 
man. 

4. From the ieft auricle to the left ventricle of 
the heart, then through the aorta to the other ar- 
teries, then through the capillaries, then the veins 
to the right auricle and right ventricle of the heart, 
then through the pulmonary artery, to the lungs, 
then returns purified through the pulmonary veins 
to the left auricle of the heart. 

5d. (a) Excessive use of the ‘brain withdraws 
force from the body, whose weakness, reacting on 
the brain, produces serious troubles. 

(b) The brain grows by activity; idleness causes 
it to lose tone and physical weakness follows.—Col.- 
orado School] Journal. 





MISSOURI TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 

The following are the books selected for the 
teachers’ reading course, 1899-1900: 
seginners of a Nation, Edward Eggleston... .$1.00 
TERBIDE 6 MIA CUES, oo5sd-6c0 ste vies Ped sa set sina 1.00 

Advanced course for those having finished the 
full four years’ course: 

Painter's History of Education .............. $1.00 
The AMArican TGVONIGIOR: oo. s coe ciocsccsene 1.0% 
PUPILS’ READING COURSE, 1899-1900. 
The books selected for this course for the several 

grades are as follows: 

Second Grade: 1. Bow-wow and Mew-mew, 20 
cents. 2. Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans, 
40 cents. 3. Playtime and Seedtime, 32 cents. To 
tal, 92 cents. 

Third Grade: 4. Aesop’s Fables, 20 cents. 5. The 
Story of Lafayette, 30 cents. 6. Payne's Geographi- 
cal Nature Studies, 25 cents. Total, 75 cents. 

Fourth Grade: 7. The Eugene Field Book, 69 
eceuts. 8. Stories of American History, 50 cents. 
9. Kelley’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. uv 
cents. ‘Total, $1.60. 

lifth Grade: 10. Church’s Stories of Aeneid and 
lliad, 24 cents. 11. Lives of Our Presidents, 5) 
cents. 12. Robinson Crusoe, 50 cents. Total, $1.24. 

Sixth Grade: 13. The Story of Oliver Twist. 60 
cents. 14. The Twelve ‘Naval Captains, 60 cents. 
15. Carpenter’s Geographical North America, 5v 
cents. Total, $1.80. 

Seventh Grade: 16. Evangeline, 30 cents. 17. 
Young Americans, 60 cents. 18. Carpenter’s Ge 
ographical Asia, 60 cents. Total, $1.50. 

Fichth Grade: 19. The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 0 
ee ts. 20. Stories of English People 65 cents 21. 
The Story of the Birds, 65 cents. Total, $1.90. 


CALIFORNIA HARVESTS. 





BY A. R. SPRAGUE, 
President California Fruit Exchange. 

No one ‘who visits California for the first time in 
midusummer fails to find the varied harvests of 
that season most interesting, and no part of Cali- 
fornia affords a wider variety of ripening products 
at that time than does the region near Los Angeles. 

cr this reason, then, as well as for many others, 
the visitors who attend the National Educational 
Association at Los Angeles in July next may con- 
sider the location of this year’s annual meeting a 
most fortunate one. 

The apricot is the first of the stone fruits to ripen, 


and the early part of July will find scores of or- 


chards heavily laden with ripening fruit, of many 
varieties of apricots of various shapes, colors and 
flavors. 

This fruit, too, is one that is so delicate when 
fully ripe that it defies transportation across thé 
mountains to Eastern markets, and its delicious 
quality is not developed until fully ripe. The 
preparation of this fruit for market, by drying ang 
packing, or by canning, is something full of interest 
to one who sees it for the first time. 

The throng of expert cutters, the drying yard, 
carefully planned to reduce motion to the least pos- 
sible limit, the appearance of the fruit in its 
various stages of preparation, the ingenious ma- 
chines for grading the fruit, both fresh and dried, 
all these make the scene one of exceeding interest 
to an Eastern visitor. 

The apricot is followed closely by the peach har- 
vest, most orchards being so planned as to have 
varieties that ripen successively through the months 
of July, August, September and October. 

Various kinds of Japan plums, too, add to the 
ripe fruits available, together with the sub-tropical 
loquat, the lime, late oranges, and the ever-bear- 
ing lemon. All of the berries grown anywhere are 
ripening in midsummer here, except the cranberry, 
which, it must be confessed, we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in growing in Casifornia. ; 

In August,-too, grapes in bewildering variety, be- 
gin to ripen, and those who have never eaten the 
California grape fresh from the vines have a de- 
light in store for them which is not to be lightly 
regarded. 

The finest flavored varieties are too tender to be 
handled much or carried far except when too un- 
ripe to be very desirable. 

The process of picking, curing and packing rais- 
ins is a most interesting one, involving a high d@- 
gree of organization and many ingenious devices. 


Cana 


a 
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The wine-making industry, too, is connected in a 
very important way with grape growing in Cali 
fornia, and there are many large wineries readily 
accessible to the summer tourist. 

Numerous canneries are in operation during the 
Whole of the summer, and will be found most inter- 
esting in many ways. 

The sugar beet harvest begins in August, and the 
whole subject of sugar production can be studied 
from the beet in the field to the sugar in the sack. 
Three great factories in Southern California will be 
in full operation, employing an army of men. 


east of Pasadena. Close by, and easily accessible, 
is the great wine vineyard and winery at San Gab- 
riel, near the “Old Mission.” Twenty miles further 
on would place us at the raisin vineyards of Cuca- 
monga,. Lemon packing would be found near by 
at Ontario; orange shipping at Riverside; the vast 
acreaze of sugar beets and the great factory at 
Chino; the peach and prune harvest ‘in full blast at 
Pomona; the walnut groves at Santa Ana, and the 
large canning factory at Los Angeles. All of this 
could be seen in a single trip around the Kite- 
Shaped track from Los Angeles to Riverside and 
return. 





TT aT = 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PALM GARDEN, LOS ANGELES, CAL., N. E. A. 


The harvest of grain, barley and wheat presents 
some features peculiar to the Pacific coast; the long 
dry summer making possible a method of harvest. 
ing which can be employed nowhere else. 

There are great harvesting machines drawn by 
traction engines or by forty or more horses, cutting 
from twenty-four to fifty feet in width—in one oper- 
ation cutting, threshing and shocking the grain, so 
that it can be cut and marketed in a single day. 

The almond harvest is begun in August, and is 
of interest, as California is the only State in the 
Union in which this crop is grown 

Starting at Los Angeles one would find the Lam- 
anda Fruit Association curing apricots, a few miles 





The great harvester machines can be seen in the 
San Fernando Valley, twenty miles from the city, 
and forty miles further north are the vast almond 
orchards of Antelope Valley, the largest area plant- 
ed to almonds anywhere in the world. 

On the way to San Francisco are the vast raisin 
vineyards at Fresno, with the great packing houses 
and raisin plants and the army of Chinese em- 
ployed in various ways in connection with this in- 
dustry. 

Probably nowhere else in the world can be seen 
in a single trip so great a variety of fruit praducts 
and phases of the fruit industry. 

Los Angeles, April, 1899. 
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Children’s Corner. 


La Bocca Della Verita. 








“But 1 do not know what those 
words mean,” you. say. No, I do not 
suppose that you do, for they are Ital- 
jan words. They mean “the Mouth of 
the Truth.” That is the name of & 
street in Rome, and of the piazza or 
square into which it leads. How do 
you think street and square can have 
obtained such a queer name? If you 
will follow me I will show you some- 
thing fully as queer as the name it- 
self. 

We will cross the square and pass 
under the portal of the quaint old 
church of Santa Maria in Cosmedin. 
No, do not enter the church, but go 
along to the end of the portico. There, 
placed against the wall, we shall find 
what we are looking for, a great, flat 
disk of marble, five and a half feet 
in diamter. “It is round like the 
moon, and has eyes, nose and mouth.” 
Yes, it has—two round holes for eyes, 
a flat nose and an open mouth about 
large enough to admit a man’s hand. 
This, as you have already guessed, is 
the “Bocca della Verita.”’ It is so old 
that nobody knows how old it is, and 
for centuries it was believed that if 
a witness placing his hand in this 
mouth swore falsely, he would be un- 
able to withdraw it—the mouth would 
close and bite! This tale is still told 
by mothers and grandmothers to the 
youngsters of the neighborhood, and it 
is said is firmly believed by them, so 
that the honest ones may often’ be 
seen clambering up the great moon- 
like face and thrusting their little 
clenched fists into the round mouth. 
As the guilty ones are afraid to ven- 
ture, I suppose this queer legend has 
scared many a child into confession. 
Now, I have not told you this story 
simply to amuse you, but to set you 
thinking. ‘Suppose the legend were 
true, and that this great moon-like 
face stared at you every time youn 
went out on your own back porch. 
Would you he glad to see it there, and 
have you been so true in word and in 
deed that you would not fear to 


thrust your hand into the gaping 
mouth? If not, let me tell you that 
something much worse than any ‘“Boc- 
ea” has a clutch, not upon your hand, 
but upon your heart. Whoever tells 
a lie puts himself in the power of the 
great enemy of all, and out of his 
clutch there is only One who can de- 
liver. 

It is so easy to tell what is not 
true, and so hard fo confess having 
done so. The Bible says that God de- 
sires truth “in the inward parts,” and 
that there is not a thought in our 
hearts but He knows it altogether. As 
I used to watch the little Florentine 
children playing about “La Bocea del- 
la Verita” it made me very sad 19 
think that so many of them are taught 
that the only bad thing about lying 
is being found out. The very first 
man we met in Italy told us a lie, we 
are quite sure. We had paid him a 
big piece of silver money for brinz- 
ing our trunks from the station, and 
in ten minutes he came back in a 
great state of excitement to tell us 
that the money was not good money. 
The piece he brought back was a 
counterfeit coin, sure enough, but it 
was not the piece we had given him. 
Probably he had had it for some 
time, waiting for some innocent Am- 
erican to step into his little snare! Of 
course, we could not prove his tricki- 
ness, so we had to pay him twice 
over. 

A boarding-house keeper with whom 
we stayed in Paris, France, when peo- 
ple whose appearance did not please 
her came to look at her empty roonis, 
did not hesitate to tell them that they 
had been rented that morning! Do 
you think that was right? Is it ever 
right to tell a lie? A great many wise 
people’ have discussed that question, 
but I thinx my boys and girls may 
answer it for themselves by saying 
that they have never been placed and 
are not 1ikely to be placed in circum- 
stances where their consciences would 
assure them that God would approve 
of their saying what is false. In one 
of the most solemn books of the Bi- 
ble—Revelations—it is written of 
Heaven that its gates shall be for- 
ever closed to “whosoever loveth and 


maketh a lie.” Suppose you watch 
all your ways and words for just one 
week, and see if, at its close, you 
could fearlessly thrust your hands in- 
to “La Bocca della Verita.” 
COUSIN CARRIE. 
—In The Observer. 





NEST-BUILDING. 





Mrs. S. J. MARSTON. 





The golden robins came to-day, 
On nest-building intent; 
They chose their tree, without delay; 
Then setded Gown content. 
No tim? was lost, at once they sought 
The things they know so well— 
A trailing vine—a : tring—new broug)it 
From where—I cannot tell. 
The pine tree gave its needles brown, 
Old Dobbin gave the thread, 
The sycamore its bark shook down 
With silken fibers shred. 
High up within the leafy ring 
They spied a limber twig, 
Then, fastening the vine and string, 
As one a boat might rig— 
They placed the needles of the pine 
Crisscross—and round and round 
And wove them with the string and 
vine 
Till cup-like it was found. 
Then Dobbin’s hair—coil upon coil, 
The little structure bound; 
And soft gray mosses—free of soil— 
Lined all the inside round. 
The fiber of the sycamore— 
Like silvery shingles—wrought 
A rain-preof siding—covering o’er 
And by the needles caught. 
With fleece of lambs—and gosling- 
down, 
And fluff of thistle bloom, 
The nest was soft as eiderdown; 
A dainty little room. 
But—marvel of an untaught skill— 
They add another charm; 
The growing leaves they bind at will 
To shield the nest from harm. 
This perfect house—not 
hands— 
This ‘castle in the air”’— 
This work of love—from God’s own 
plans, 
Is most divinely fair. 
LINCOLN, ILL. 
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BRAIDED STRAWS. 3y Elizabeth 
E. Foulke, author of “Twilight Stor- 
ies.” Square 12mo, 135 pp. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, with 16 large, origi- 
nal cuts, many of them full-page, 
and dainty initials, head and _ tail 
pieces, ete. Cloth. Introductory 
price, 40 cents. (Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Publishers, Boston, New 
York and Chicago.) 

One has only to. glance at the dainty 
cover of this book, with its design of 
deftly woven straws and grasses, to 
feel a desire to look inside and dis- 
cover what pretty conceits the author 
has braided together for the eujoy- 
nent of her young readers. It is safe 
to say that no child will turn away 
unsatisfied from the reading of this 
charming collection of original stories 
and poems. 

To be able to write successfully for 
children requires a peculiar gift, since 
no readers have clearer ideas of what 
they like or a keener sense of disap- 
pointment at what is inadequate or 
unsatisfactory. The author of “Braid- 
ed Straws” has already won an audi- 
ence for it through the success of her 
previous child-volume, “Twilight Stor- 
ies,” which has proved immensely pop- 
ular both for school and home read- 
ing. The new book Is a little in ad- 
vance of the first in the number of its 
pages and illustrations, though not in 
general attractiveness; it is also in- 
tended for readers a year or two old- 
er—say, of eight to ten or eleven years 
of age. 

The busy teacher or over-burdened 
mother, looking for something new and 
bright and altogether healthy in spirit 
and tone for the children to read, will 
find this dainty little volume a verit- 
wble treasure trove. It will make a 
delightful supplementary reader for 
primary grades, and a choice addit’on 
to children’s home libraries. 





JOHNNIE. By E. O. Laughlin, with 
many illustrations from photographs 
taken from Life. (The Bowen-Merrill 


Co., Indianapolis and Kansas City.) 
“Johnnie’ is a typical country boy— 
nothing of the goodyegood type to be 
found only in the Sunday-school books, 


neitherisheis uncommonly daring nor 


so Yankee-shrewd as Tom Sawyer or 
Huckleberry Finn—may their tribe in- 
He is not quite the Bad Boy 
of Rivermouth—chiefly 


crease! 
prankish 
he is not quite like any boy in litera- 
ture, but he is amazingly like hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys so outside 
the genteel pale of literature that like 
“Johnnie” they regard what is com- 
monly so-called with a sniff, excepting 
only “Arabian Nights” and “Crusoe” 
and a few others which are probably 
not less charming because forbidden. 

“Johnnie’s” world was very narrow, 
but very real, and we are here shown 
him as he was when he traveled the 
dusty road from farm-house to school- 
house and home again, wishing he 
were a hawk and could fly to the lands 
of where-away described in the sur- 
repetitious “Arabian Nights,” or sug- 
gested in a “jargaphy” which im- 
pressed him that England was a red 
country, Germany was blue and that 
Italy was green and boot-shaped. 

Teachers ought to read this book in 
order to know more of boys. The book 
is very handsomely bound, the press 
work and paper is a delight to all, and 
the illustrations are very fine. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIAL 
ILAND-BOOK. By T. Campbell-Cope- 
land, 16mo, flexible cloth. Price 50 
cents. (New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company.) 

One of the most valuable additions 
to educational literature having refer- 
ence to our recently acquired posses- 
sions, and the first, we believe, to tell 
the whole story, is the “American Col- 
onial Handbook,” prepared by Mr. 
Campbell-Copeland, who is favorably 
known as an editor, writer, and com- 
piler in connection with special work 
on the Standard Dictionary, Apple- 
ton’s Annual, Harper’s Weekly, and 
other publications, also as a Federal 
statistician. He has succeeded in plac- 
ing within the limits of 180 pages a 
vast amount of desirable information, 
interestingly prepared, 


about Cuba, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonicand Vitalizer where 
the system has 


debilitated 


illness. 


become 
by exhaustive 


Especially recommend- 
ed for the relief of nervous- 


ness and exhaustion so 
common with the grip 
patient. Pleasant to take. 


For Sate by Druggists. 














Puerto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii 
and Guam. 

This little work is a model of com- 
pactness, being almost an unabridged 
dictionary of our new possessions. 





PRINCIPLES AND METHODS of 
TEACHING. 3y Chas. C. Boyer, 
Ph. D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 3899 pages; $1.50. 

This work takes up in logical order 


the principles underlying the educa- 


tional processes and discusses them 
in a manner that will be very helpful 
to the great body of teachers. It is 
divided into three parts—first, psy- 
chology; second, principles of teaching; 
third, methods of teaching. We desire 
to commend especially the part treat- 


ing of methods. It is very full and 
complete. 





THE WOOSTER 
Lizzie E. Wooster. 
Topeka, Kan.) 


PRIMER. By 
(Crane & Co., 








ii 
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During the past two years there 
have been many excellent primers 
and first readers brought to our atten- 
tion, but we doubt if there are any 
now that are more beautiful or more 
practical than this one by iLzzie E. 
Wooster. The lessons are carefully 
selected, and graded. The colored pic- 
tures are Marvels of printing, and the 
number’s work is very practical. 





ORAL ARITHMETIC. 
White, Examiner of 
versity of Missouri. 
i2mo, 176 pages. Price 35 cents. 
{American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago.) 

This new arithmetic has been pre- 
pared expressly to meet the require- 
ments of many teachers and schools 
for a book which can be used as the 
sole text for the study of aritymetic 
throughout the elementary ‘course, 


By J. M. 
Schools, Uni- 
Linen Binding, 


whether in the country or graded 
schools. It presents within moderate 


compass a thorough and practical 
treatment of the fundamental opera- 
tions or arithmetic, including common 
and decimal fractions, denominate 
numbers and measurements, percent- 
age and its various applications witn 
special reference to their use in the 
common every-day business transac- 
tions of life. Great care has been 
taken to adapt the work to the needs 
of the large number of children who 
are withdrawn from school before a 
full course in arithmetic can be com- 
pleted. It combines oral and written 
arithmetic in a rational manner by 
applying the methods of mental arith- 
metic to the written solution of prob- 
lems. In gradation it is easy and 
simple for beginners and at the same 
time covers the entire ground of ele- 


mentary arithmetic. It contains a 
large number and variety of prob- 
lems and drill exercises under each 
topic; also special, review, and miscel- 
laneous examples. The definitions are 
simple and clear. No rules are given, 
but the pupil is taught to deduce his 
own rules from inductive questions 


and exercises. 


KRRRRRERRERERE 


PLiterary Wotes.x 
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The Macmillan Company have just 
published “The Student’s Life of 
Paul,” by George Holley Gilbert, Ph. 
D., D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Interpretation in Chi- 
eago Theological Seminary, author 
of “The Student’s Life of Jesus.” The 
aim of this book is three-fold. First, 
to present the biography of the great 
apostle entirely apart from a study 
of his theological teaching. Second, 
to present the facts in as simple and 
scientific a manner as possible with- 
out comment and without rhetorical 
elaboration. Third, to present the 
material in an accessible and usable 
form. There are full references to 
Biblical sources, and abundant refer- 
ences to the modern literature of the 
subject. 








Teachers and all who are interested 
in introducing attractively to young 
people the fascinating study of botany 
will be glad to learn that Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, 
New York and Chicago, have just pub- 
lished a book by Frederick LeRoy Sar- 
gent, entitled, “Corn Plants: Their 
Uses and Ways of Life.” 1 vol. 12mo, 
75 cents. ‘The author, who has been 
Instructor in Botany in the University 
of Wisconsin, and Teacher in the Sum- 
ner School of Botany of Harvard Uni- 
versity, gives in compact form and in 
readable stylea clear account of the six 
important grain plants of the world— 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice and 
maize. He explains what corn plants 
are, indicates their importance to man- 
kind, and narrates the myths and re- 
ligious customs which have grown up 
about them. The many illustrations 
add to the value of the book. 





In addition to the complete novel, 
“Princess Nadine,” by Christian Reid, 
in the May Lippincott’s, there is a 
scholarly “Review of the Philippine 


Question,” by John Foster Kirk, au- 
thor of “Charles the Bold;” a character 
sketch of “Philippe de Comines,” by 
Emily Stone Whiteley; followed by in- 
teresting papers on “The American 
Fondness for Movements,” by Edward 
Leigh Fell, and “Democracy and Suff- 
rage,” by M. L. S. 





Mr. William George Jordan has just 
retired from the editorship of the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, 
which he started so auspiciously on its 
new career. Mr. Jordan, it will be 
remembered, built up Current Litera- 
ture, which he left a few years ago to 
become managing editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. When the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company purchased the mori- 
bund Saturday Evening Post, Mr. Jor- 
dan was induced to become its edi- 
tor. In a short time his enthusiasm 
and genius quickened the Post into 
new life until it bristled with new 
ideas, and its rapid increase in circu- 
lation became the wonder of the news- 
paper world. 





The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews of May devotes considerable 
space to a survey of recent develop- 
ments in American cities. The editor 
comments on the re-election of Mayor 
Carter Harrison in Chicago, on Mayor 
Jones’ remarkable triumph in Toledo, 
on the Detroit project for municipal 
ownership of the street railways, and 
on the general situation in Boston, 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
Denver, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, and New York. Dr. Shaw also 
contributes a special study of the new 
San Francisco charter—a remarkable 
document in its way, and Mr. George 
E. Hooker gives some interesting facts 
about Mayor Quincy’s administration 
of Boston. 





In McClure’s Magazine for May, 
Miss Tarbell writes of ‘“Lincoln’s 
Search for a Man,” relating from con- 
temporary letters and reminiscences, 
mainly unpublished, the story of Lin- 
coln’s personal relations with the suc- 
cessive commanders of the army from 
McClellan down to Grant. The paper 
is fully illustrated. 
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SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS 
FROM THD SPECTATOR. Edited 
by William Henry Hudson. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, New York and 
Chicago. ; 

This new volume in Heath’s English 
classic series is, like its predecessors, 
accurate in text, helpful in introduc- 
tion, and suggestive in notes. The 
nine full-page illustrations are of es- 
pecial interest. They portray the life 
and customs of the age, and _ will 
doubtless prove more helpful in de- 
veloping appreciation than several 
pages of notes. Two maps, showing 
the heart of London in 1720, are of 
much interest. 

This edition contains the full series 
of thirty-six “De overly Papers,” 
and presents in combination excellen- 
ces that heretofore have been found 
only in costly editions. The price is 
40 cents per copy. 





The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the 
United States Commissioner of Labor. 
is preparing a special American edi- 
tion of The Statesman’s Year Book, 
Macmillan Company. The statistical 
and historical material which has 
hitherto made this annual so _ indis- 
pensable will, as usual, be brought up 
to date by the European editors in so 
far as it relates to the rest of the 
world. Heretofore the Year Book has 
contained but few pages of matter re- 
lating to the United States. It is now 
proposed to completely revise an! 
greatly enlarge the chapters on the 
United States, so as to include all offi- 
cial information the public man, 
writer, or speaker may require. 

“Like semi-monthly visits from a 
dear friend!” 





That is what is said of The Houz- 
keeper by all its readers, and the lady 
who has not had this most delightful 
home companion has fissed a treat. 
It is a loss for which there is no good 
reason, for none need be deprived of 
its visits since the subscription price 
is only fifty cents a year, and they 
who have not that amount of money 
can earn the magazine in an afternoon 
by persuading two friends to  sub- 


scribe. Published at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


A series of articles on “America’s 
Working People,’ by Mr. Charles B. 
Spahr, now appearing from time to 
time in The Outlook, is attracting 
much attention as a first-hand study of 
typical industrial regions in the United 
States. The article in the April maga- 
zine number of The Outlook is called 
“A Typical Primitive Community,” 
and gives a graphic account of a visit 
to a smalPfarming village in the back- 
woods of Alabama. ($3 a year. The 
Outlook Company, New York.) 











STATE OF On1I0, CiTy OF TOLEDO, / ,, 
Lucas County. were 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before and subscribed in my 
ene, this 6th day of December, A. D. 
18 


(Seal) A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure Is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and muc- 
ous surfaces of the system. Send for 
testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Business Notes. 


YOU NEED THEM. 

The Smith & White Manufacturing 
Co., of Holyoke, Mass., the leading 
manufacturers of school papers in 
America, have issued several new lines 
of tablets superior to anything hereto- 
fore attempted in this field. The 
“Famous Painting” series reproduces 
on the covers, which are made of the 
tinest coated paper, ten of the world’s 
great masterpieces in art, including 
The Angelus, Horsefair, Haymakers’ 
Rest, Challenge, Reapers, and others. 
“Our Universities and Colleges” series 
includes a special line of covers repre- 
senting in the finest half tones pic- 
tures of college buildings, grounds, 
etc., together with portrait of the presi- 
dent. Perhaps the most attractive 
series is that devoted to “American 
Authors.” Each cover includes half 
tones of the author represented and 
birthplace, or possibly some picture 
referred to in the author’s works. The 
Whittier cover, for instance, includes 
picture of Whittier, his birthplace and 
Skipper Ireson’s house. 
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That of Longfellow includes Long- 
fellow’s home, the Wayside Inn and 
portrait. The reverse side of each 
cover contains a sketch of the author's 
life and works. Two more series com- 
plete the list, “Our Presidents” and 
“Our Navy.” The McKinley leafiet 
contains his portrait, picture of Mc- 
Kinley’s birthplace, picture of McKin- 
ley speaking on the “McKinley Bill” 
in Congress and a view of Canton; the 
reverse side containing sketch of his 
life. The navy leaflets contain half 
tones of the ships, pictures of well- 
known officers, and the reverse side 
a sketch of the navy, a description of 
cal sketches of the commanders. On 
the whole this series is the most at- 
tractive and valuable ever presented 
to the teachers of America. 

Samples will be mailed absolutely 
free of charge, and we advise every 
superintendent and member of supply 
committee to send for them. 





Elsewhere in this number will be 
found an advertisement of the Perry 
Pictures, which are deservedly pop- 
ular with the schools. The list in- 
cludes more than 1,000 subjects, and 
when bought by the hundred cost one 
cent each. The low price of the pic- 
tures permits their being purchased in 
sufticient quantities to be placed in the 
hands of pupils. The quality of the 
pictures is excellent. The variety is 
great. Besides including pictures of 
noted people and their home, there are 
hundreds of reproductions of famous 
works of art in all ages and from all 
countries. The use of such pictures 


"will greatly heighten the interest of 


many school subjects. Sets may be 
selected appropriate to the celebration 
of author days and special days like 
Easter,: Christmas, Thanksgiving, ete. 
Subjects in history and geography 
may also be taught with the aid of se- 
lected pictures. It will richly pay any 
teacher to send to the Perry Picture 
Co., Malden, Mass., for their catalogue 
of pictures. Nowhere else can such 
pictures be obtained at so small cost. 





One of the interesting competitive 
adoptions by the State Board of Indi- 
ana, on the 12th of April, was that of 
the Cook-Cropsey Arithmetic, element- 
ary and advanced. (Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Publishers.) This insures 
the use of these two well-known text- 
books in all the Indiana grammar 
schools for the next five years. One 
of the authors, Dr. Cook, is president 
of the Illinois State Normal School, 
and the other author, Miss Cropsey, is 
the assistant superintendent of the 
schools of Indianapolis. 





M’INTOSH REMOVAL. 


The McIntosh Battery and Optical 
Co. have been compelled to divide their 
business for the accommodation of 
educators who wish to visit their stock 
rooms for selection of slides, lanterns 
and optical goods without making the 
trip down Wabash avenue to the Lud- 
ington building. The McIntosh Bat- 
tery Co. will reamin at 521 Wabash 
avenue, but the McIntosh Optical Co. 
will be found at the Atlas block, 35 
and 37 Randolph street, corner of Wa- 
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OME friends of Mark Twain, while @ 
he was on his journey around the 
world, sent a letter to him, addressed, 
MARK TWAIN 
( The Lord Knows Where, 
It reached him all right—such is fame. 


A letter addressed— 
‘THE CARTER’S INK CO. 


will reach us all right, also. We are 
as famous as Mark is, and are quite 
as well entitled to it. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


For the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 11-14, 1899, the Union Pacific will 
make the greaily reduced rate of one 
a ag plus $2.00, for the round 

rip. 

The excellent service given by the 
Union Pacific was commented on by all 
who had the pleasure of using it to 
the convention at Washington in 1898. 
This year our educational friends meet 
in Los Angeles, and members of the 
Association and others from points 
East should by all means take the 
Union Pacific. 

The service of the Union Pacific via 
Omaha or Kansas City is unexcelled and 
consists of Palace Sleeping-Cars, Buffet 
Smoking and Library-Cars, Dining-Cars, 
meals a-la-carte, Free Reclining-Chair 
Cars and Ordinary Sleeping Cars. 

The Union Prcificis The Route for 
summer travel. 

For full information about tickets, 
stop-overs, or a finely illustrated book 
describing ‘‘The Overland Route”’ to the 
Pacific Coast, call on or address 


J. F. AGLAR, 
Gen’! Agent, 


ST. LOUIS. 
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Kagle Packet Co. 


Old Reliable Line. 


Famous Side Wheel Steamer Grey Eagle, 
H. W. Leyhe, master, leaves St. Louis Mondays 
and Fridays at 6 p. m., for Cape Girardeau and 
Commerce. 

Steamer New Spread Eagle, Wm. Leyhe, 
master, leaves St. Louis for Alton and 
Grafton daily at 3p. m. Making Sunday ex- 
cursions, leaving at9 a. m. and returning at 
7 p. m., during the season. 

Steamer Bald Eagle, Harry Leyhe, master, 
leaves St. Louis semi-weekly for Peoria and all 
way landings, Wednesdays and weieneedah at 4 
p.m. 


Henry Leyhe, 
Gen’l Man’ gr. 


Hunter Ben Jenkins, 
Gen’l Agent. 


SPRING. - 





The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls; 
‘he willow buds in silver 

For little boys and girls. 


The little birds fly over, 
And, O, now sweet they sing! 

7'o tell the happy children 
That once again ’tis spring. 


The gay green grass comes creeping 
So soft beneath their feet; 

The frogs begin to ripple 
A rausiec clear and sweet. 


And buttercups are coming, 
And scariet columbine, 

And in the sunny meadows 
The dandelions shine. 


And just as many daisies 
As their seft hands can hold 
The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 


Here blows the warm red clover; 
There peeps the violet blue; 

O, happy little children! 
God made them all for you. 


—Celia Thaxter. 





DO YOU S’POSE? 





Do you s’pose little flies, with their thousands 
of eyes, 
When their mamma is busy with tea, 
Ever climb on the chairs, and get in her way, 
And cry: ‘“‘Lemme see, lemme see ?”’ 


Do you s’pose little fish, when their mammas 
wish 
To take a short nap, just a wink, 
Ever pound on the door with their little fins, 
And whimper: ‘Please gimme a din’k ?” 


Do you spose little quails, as they creep through 
the rails, 
And into the weeds where they stay, 
Ever ask mamma dear when her head aches s0 
hard 
“But why can’t I whistle to-day ?” 


Do you s’pose little bees, as they hum in the 
trees, 
And find where the honéy-sweets lurk, 
Ever ask their papa who’s busy near by: 
“TJ know; but what for must I work?” 


Do you s’pose, do you s’pose that any one knows 
Of a small boy who might think awhile 
Of allthis and more? Youdo? SolI thought, 
And now let us see if he’ll smile. 
—Babyland. 


RHYMES FOR HOUSE-CLEANING 
TIMES. 





One day, as I wandered, I heard a complaining, 
And saw a poor woman the picture of gloom; 
She glared at the mud on her doorstep,—’twas 

raining,— 
And this was her wail while she wielded her 
broom:— 


**Oh, life is a toil, and love is a trouble, 
And beauty will vanish. and fondness will flee; 
And pleasures they dwindle, and prices they 
double; 


And nothing is what I could wish it to be, 


‘There’s too much of worriment goes to a 
bonnet; 
There’s too much of ironing goes toa shirt; 
There’s nothing that pays for the time you 
spend on it; 
There’s nothing that’s lasting but trouble and 
dirt. 


“In March it is mud, and it’s slush in December; 

The midsummer breezes are loaded with dust; 

In fall the leaves litter;—in muggy September 

The wall-paper rots, and the candlesticks 
rust. 


“There are worms in the cherries, and slugs in 
the roses, 


And ants in the sugar, and mice in the pies; 
The rubbish of spiders no mortal supposes, 
And ravaging roaches, and rummaging flies. 


“It is sweeping at six, and its dusting at seven; 
It is vitua!s at eight, and dishes at nine; 
It is potting and panning from ten to eleven; 
We scarce break our fast till we plan how to 
dine. 


‘With grease and with grime, from circumfer- 
ence to center, 
Forever at war, and forever alert; 
No rest for a day lest the enemy enter— 
I spend my whole life in a struggle with dirt. 


“Last night, in my dreams, I was station’d for 
ever 
On a bare little isle in the midst of the sea; 
My one chance of life was a ceaseless endeavor 
To sweep off the waves ere they swept off poor 
me. : 


“Alas! ’t was no dream, for again I behold it! 
I yield! Iam helpless my fate to avert!” 
She rolled down her sleeves, her apron she 
folded, 
Then she lay down and died, and—was buried 
in dirt.— Selected. 


— 
HOME STUDY: “4 
me and others 
who wish to prepare 
| for good paying busi- 
ness positions, or to 
teach Book-keeping, 
BusinessF orms,Pen- 
manship,Shorthand, 
ete. Our Private Les- 
sons by MAIL will qualify you for promotion and 
better pay. We give just the training needed for Suc- 
ces in Business. Only sparetime required. Provides a 
Summer School at your own HIOME, at amall expense. 
The cheapest and best method of study, highly endors- 
ed, students from every state. Established 45 years. 


Civil Service, English and othercourses, Interesting 
Catalogue free. Triai Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
No. 353 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mental Nuts. Can 0 crack M? Key to prize 
questions, etc. Book, 100 questions and an- 
swers (fun and debate) 10c. S. E. Clark, 30 N, 
9th St., Phila., Pa. 





ANTED. — Capable man (teacher pre- 
ferred) as special agent, and to employ 
and handle salesmen, etc. $100 per 

month and expenses or better, fora year’s en- 
gagement. Standard School Apparatus and 
supplies Extra good position for satisfactory 
man. For particulars, address American Splane 
Co., Chicago. 





Vanderbilt University 
Summer School. .——\ 


Courses in Latin, Greek, French, German, 
English Literature, History, Mathematics and 
Chemistry. 

Session begins June 26, 1899. 

For Announcement address 


J. T. McGILL, Sec’y, 
Vanderbilt University, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





’ COLLARS and 
CUFFS »* * »* 


‘INE 








For Professional People 


And others who appreciate neatness, con- 
venience and economy, they are unequalled. 
Made of fine cloth, and exactly resemble 
Stylish linen goods. 


No Laundry Work: 

When soiled discard. The turn” down 
collars can be reversed and worn twice if 
necessary. Ten collars or five pairs o 
cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Sample collar 
or pair of cuffsfor6centsin stamps. Give 
size and style. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 


RUBENS DANTE. TASSO MURILLO ANGELO RAPHAEL 


BGS 8S fer 
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The Teacher’s Duty 


Is to impart knowledge by the best means knowh. 
Our MaGic LANTERNS and STEREOPTICONS supply this 
“means,’”? we having made this subject a SPECIALTY. 
Write for new catalogue giving new prices. 


J. B. COLT & Co., Dept. E tl, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York. 


wae Hammond Typewriter 








a 





‘ 


Universal. 


* 


UNLIMITED SPEED. UNIFORM IMPRES- 


INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE. 


SION. ANY WIDTH PAPER PERFECT AND PERMANENT 
ALIGNMENT. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company. 


BRANCHES: 
Buston, 300 Washington Street. 
St. Louis, 310 N. Eighth Street. 
Cleveland, 43 Arcade, 
Kansas City, 17 W. Ninth Street. 
Philadelphia, 33-35 S. Tenth Street. 
Pittsburg, 437 Fourth Avenue. 
Minneapolis, 3 N. Third Street. 


BRANCHES: 
New York, 167 Broadway. 
Chicago, 139 Monroe Street. 
London, Eng., 50 Queen Victoria Street. 
Birmingham, Eng., 36 Paradise St. 
Liverpool, Eng., 34 North John St. 
Belfast, Ireland, 25 Donegall St. 
Cardiff, Wales, 28 Mount Stuart Street. 


HOME OFFICES AnD FACTORY: 


403-405 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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J. G. RE YNOL DS, EI DITOR AND MAN AGER. 





W. BE. SCOTT, 150 Nassau St., New York, 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 





Terms, per year, in advance................<.0.0+.. $1.00 
Single Copy Yea OF wes 


"ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates, 

Renew prempily after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers wust be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 


217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





DON’T WAIT 


To get a bill for the amount of 
subscription due. Look at the 
date on the label on the outside of 
the wrapper. If it is anything 
back of May, 1899, 


and we hope you will 


you are in 
arrears 
remit at once. If you cannot 
remit this month please let us hear 


from you at any rate. 


AGENTS. 


We want good agents for the 
County Institutes. Write now for 
terms and territory and get ready 
to help. 


BUSINESS. 


TEACHERS 
aoe 


UNIVE RSIT Y 
COLLEGE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION 
GRAMMAR 


‘TEACHERS 


RREE. 





PRIMARY 
eee TEN 


Se SENT RREE. 





ART 
ELOCUTION 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AGRICULTURE 
MECHANICS 
SCIENCES 
COMMERCIAL 
MANUAL TRAINING 


Description of places now on our books. 
schools and colleges for teachers. 


All direct calls from 


We have been asked to recommend over 300 teachers at salaries 
from $50 per month to $2,800 per year. 
State your qualifications fully to save time. 


Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSN., 147 The Auditorium, Chicago. 





CO-OPERATIVEASSOCIATION: 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 24 


Beacon Street, Bo ston, and 109 
é Il Q bac ers’ encies Wabash Ave., Chicago. Send for 
Agency Mz nus il. One fee regis- 


ters in both offices. 


CoLorapo. TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


1543 Glenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


FRED. DICK, Ex- ceca Supennennent, Manager. 


SY RACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, NOAH LEONARD, A. M., adios. 


WANTED, TEACHERS—Kindergarten, Primary. (lst, 2d, 8d, 4th grade): 


37 The Hie r, Syracuse, N. Y, 
Grammar 


(5th, 6th, ith, 8th grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High School); Special, of Draw- 
ing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenogra- 
phy. Our Faithful Service Guarantees Satisfaction. go0 Normal and College Graduates Wanted, 


3@, TH a 





~ B.F.CLARK _ 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 


Home Education, we 


do you wish to improve 
Teachers your time? Then take 
OUR TWENTY WEEKS NORMAL COURSE, 
Hundreds have taken our Advanced Nor- 
mal Course. Diploma free. Tuition fee 
only $2.50. Catalogue free. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 








TEACHERS; We Mail Free Our 
9 100 page Catalogue 
of Teachers’ School Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Embossec& 
Chromo Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Books, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for *Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 

ids, Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO, WARREN, PA. 


casein Desiring better posi- 


tions, with larger salar- 
and Teachers... ies, address 
The Albert 
Teachers’ Agency, 


H| Central Music Hall, 


Chicago. 
C. J. Albert, Manager, 


EACHERS wiehing positions in Middle and 
Western States, will find it to their interest 
to correspond with the Equitable Teacher# 
Bureau. Charges half uxual fees. Services 
free to schools, ‘Superior facilities. W. Ts 
Parke, Mgr., Charles Block, Denver, Colo, 








De You Want a Better Position? 


We teach“‘all branches of learn- 
ing by mail,’ and thus prepare 
you for one. Normal Courses, 
College Courses leading to B. A., 
B.S., B. L., M.A., M. §., Ph, D., 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Latin, 
German, etc., the Sciences, Math- 
ematics, History, Literature. 
Over 100 courses in all. 1200 stu- 
dents enrolled last year. Tuition 
low; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 
Agents wanted everywhere, &3 to 5 a day 
easily made. 

NAT. COR. NOR. COLLEGE, (inc.) W. 
-. - “creas A. M., Ph. D., Pres., Fenton, 

ch. 




























































































= 
TIS POSITIVELY CURED 
AS IGMA OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Ld THE INESTIMABLE 
A 
7 BLESSING OF SIGHT. MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 
Rw AVOID SPECTACLES mop shail Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
i ery Acer pier | Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
ON THE EYE, MAILED FREE, Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, etc. Large 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, — beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8. Send 
our cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 
SCHOOL BELL UNIVERSITY AND TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 
COLLEGE BELLS. 
Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc. f (CG. ‘»P. BROWN & co., BEVER LY, MASS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Mid “ Sees ‘ b3 
MARTHAS VINEYARDSUMMER [Sem Chicago Normal Summer School Nezmal Part. 
|] 1899. Chicago. 
INSTITUTE, | Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
COTTAGE CITY, MASS. | THREE WEEKS Besianing Monday, , July 3, and closing Friday, July 21. OPEN TO ALL 
Five hundred students. Forty Instructors. Faculty including some of the ablest normal school talent outside of Chicago, and the 
Send for 64-Page Circular. well known Heads of Departments in the Chicago Normal School. 
TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. Write for circular, addressing 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Superintendent Chicago Public Schools. 
OF I: - - ———_———— - a 
| REF REFORM [ ION THE sp K AKING VolC i Stepping Stones to Literature. Poetry of the Seasons. 
Must be the work of School and Home. The most effective rs : : __ : s Z a. P aed 
esoriorbth tw se sean WICK CHARTS | mex nate ARNGLD, Superzisor of Schools, | By Many I. Lovejoy, compiler of “Nature in 
- graded ieslons culled. from my Seientifie Method of Volee | Newark, N.J. ‘This new series of eight graded Verse.” Three hundred choice Pe eee 
‘raining, which is acknowledged by entheriines § to e won- | Readers is of superlative value in unscapet yo, ture, for grammar grades. %36 pp., exquisitely 
derf v successful in proe ucing the free, musical voice, x ¢ ating taste. riv ; 
Shri ith oy noah nz)" Fu eho erga) | Wronntame rene ate, ALgives morc oAahe | iMustrated. 60 cents, 
$2.50 or $1.00 each. For Home (entire series in wall tab- Paice bor a aa" Heent. f 
let), $2.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price, Agents | Where else in the same space. Superbly illus- Braided Straws. 
wanted. sip soap Ba ation work. yg ge tion in per eg trated. Prices, 30 to 60 cents. ByE 7H E.F si £Twil 
ti r of the spenking voice given by oorrespondence. | SLIZABETH E. FOULKE, ve ili 
inavens RICHARD WOOD CONE! 312 Boylaton Bt, Bosto ton. | Through the Year; Books I. and II. go - pe : Sie o ish wane 
= } Stories.’”” Charming original stories and poems 
By LILLIAN WALLACE and ANNA M. CLYDE. f : is les. 135 daintily il 
Something interesting for each school month. | f°F Primary grades. 1So pp., daintily illustrated. 
Planetary Pencil Pointer << 3® cents each, 40 cents. 
= 7 1 IIDD a, eee 
ET _| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
3 ™ — EE 
‘i it, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. |DIPLOMAS, 
i a. SUMMER COURSES. REPORTS 
‘ Machine. Fifth Year, July 10--August 18. AND R EGI STE ix Ss, 
Circulars A delightful see. eae in New York “Roll of Honor,’’ School Supplies of all kinds. 
; eee, For Announcement address Samples and price lists on application. 
- somos MARSHALL S. BROWN STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Needed in every Home and School. ° ’ P.O. Box 940. Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
be Never breaks the point. Preserves the J University Heights, - New York City. 
a _. Saves its cost i = lw saving of 
ead. Cleanly, convenient, use Ss 
comes under 
= Made only by A. B. DICK COFIPANY, HAHNEMANN A FROG the head of 
- 152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, . = XA s NATURAL HISTORY. 
at = Medical College and Hospital, wi Sat SN \ Send now for my List 
re - - 7 a). NY ’ 7) — poten ,In- 
ce ADIRONDACK BALSAM, OF CHICAGO, ILL. ’ sects, Fishes, 
Ts “You cannot go to the moun- A . : 3 ll kinds of n 
ln tains; The Largest and Best Equipped y =F os 2 — Head- 
We bring the mountains to} Homeopathic Medical College in the World. iy a val Motes Boots jatu- 
— you.’ 
When inhaled, ADIRON.- | The 40th Annual Season opens September 12, "WHIDDEN, 18 Arch S&., Boston, Mass. 
DACK BALSAM enters every | 1899. kof College curriculum embraces the fol- 
part of the body where air | lowing features: 
ne goes. It removes wasted tis- 1. A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. SEE YOUR NAME IN PRINT, 
er sue from lungs and blood.| 2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruc- bs y 70 Sens we will 
8 Rests and renews worn out | tion by the College Staff. print an A 7 250 
we — bodies. 3. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub- nannerans por eae chaseam 
% Many would like to live for a few months in | Clinics each and every week of the Season. convenient for use on your stata” 
n. the pure mountain air. They can’t. Takes| 4. During the year ending April 1, 1898, there ery or to paste on your books or 
ce time. Too expensive. Get an outfit by mail, for | were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by other articles to prevent their loss. 
e sixty cents, of ADIRONDACK BALSAM. You | our own staff, 29,973 cases. ) We will also send you “NEW 
as et the enlivening air. Outfit contains Breath- 5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in thorough- IDEAS,” a large, 16-page illustrated 
n ing Tube (see that cut) Bottle of ADIRONDACK | ly Equipped Laboratories. monthly, three months, and print 
d BALSAM, Pipette, Medicated Absorbent, For announcements and Sample Copy of your name in our gummed direc- 
‘ zeman of fine Breathing Exercies, etc. Send Clinique, address the Registrar, tory, from which you will receive 
7 JOSEPH P. COBB, M. D culars, ee, Ail this for only 
° - D., culars, ete, s for on 
“Adirondack Balsam Company, C. H. VILAS, M. > Dean 10 cents (in silver) or 12 
v. Dept. A20, 121 W. 42d Street, . % ‘ centsin stamps. Address, 
ny NEW YORK CITY. 2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. | New Ideas, 575 Balfour Bldg., Phila. 
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When going to the Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association, to be 
held at Los Angeles, July 11th to 14th, you will of course desire to view the grandest scenery 
en route, which is located on the 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILROAD, 


“THE SCENIC. LINE OF THE WORLD.” 


The Denver & Rio Grande has two lines across the Rocky Mountains, enabling 
patrons to go via one route and return viaanother. ‘The standard gauge line passes through 
Royal Gorge, Leadville, over T}emnessee Pass, through the Grand River Canon and 


Glenwood Springs, while the narrow gauge climbs Tlarshall Pass and winds through 
the Black Canon of the Gunnison. 


To get the full benefit of the trip you should lay your plans in advance, and to enable 
you to do so, attractive illustrated pamphlets will be furnished free upon application to 


S. K. HOOPER, 
G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 


ST EPEAT 


National Educational Association 


Convention, Los Angeles, 
JULY 11-14. 


The Only Transcontinental Line Passing Directly Through 
) g - £ 


SALT LAKE Crryv 


Is THE————- 


Rio Grande Western Railway. 


Choice of Three Distinct Routes Through the Rocky [ountains. Stopovers Granted at all 


COLORADO AND UTAH RESORTS, DENVER, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, MANITOU, 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY AND OGDEN. 


Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars. Free Reclining Chair Cars and Coaches. 
Unsurpassed Dining Car Service. For Illustrated Pamphlets, address 


E. COPLAND, 2 F. A. WADLEIGH, 


General Agent, General Passenger Agent, 
Bedford Building, CHICAGO. SALT LAKE CITY. 
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—of our’ technical knowledge of many 


“others,” we offer our new Cycle Lamp 

as an especially desirable companion for 

night prowlings a-wheel. 

Exceeding fair to see, and to 
see by, is the 





In construction it represents the best 
obtainable material put together in the 


light of 57 years’ experience as lamp- 
builders. In operation it yields for 10 
hours a wonderful flood of white, pene- 


trating, unwinking light, which winds and } 


A jolts are alike powerless to quench. 
}} Upon receipt of $2.50 we will send it 
4 by mail, prepaid, to any address. 


A little circular will give you all of its { 


) strong points. Shall we mail it? 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
60 Laight Street, 
New York wan 


© - ©. 


Established 1840. 
a a a a ai 





—THE— 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


@ABETWEEN<D 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 


Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen, Western Passenger Agent, 


216_N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 


— TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 





TO 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


| Indianapolis, New York, _ Pittsburg, 
And all points North and East. 

| Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
| ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 


, | Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 


f TICKET OFFICE: 


| 505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THROUGH SERVICE 


| 
| ——_— BETWEEN—— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY CHAIR CARS 


—_—— 
i i I 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fer FIFTY CENTS. 














» BUCKEYE BELL, FOUNDRY "tte 
ane Copper and Tin pn 


FOR Sit NOUSES i SOMDOLS. 
Makers of the Largest Bell in America. 





Take no Substitute for 


FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS. 


There are no others “just as good” for color- 
ing maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. They 
match Educational Papers, are bright, scien- 
tifically correct and cheap. ‘Rainbow,’ ‘Ra- 
diant,” ‘‘Educational” packages; also in 1-2 
gross boxes, plain or assorted colors. Freehand 
Drawing Crayons, etc. If your dealer has not 
got them, send 20c. for assorted lot. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





The best way is to study carefully 
the questions and answers used in 
previous examinations. For 35 cents 
we send you, prepaid, a book con- 
taining the questions and answers 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


of the Uniform Examinations in New 
York state from August, 1897, to Aug- 
ust, 1898, the questions and answers 
in Drawing also being given. 

We also send with the book a sup- 
plement containing the questionsand 
answers from August, 1898, to the 
present time, thus making, practi- 
cally, two books for the price of one. 

Books containing questions and an- 
swers for previous years, 25 cts. each. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., 
ST. LOUIS. 
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He came from hea in a ; i Hct 

Oh, pe was & Sight fo see! 
+Héd traveled all round and squandered his wealt) 

‘Yet never relief founc_he 

Til af last he boarded the Frisco ine — 
“Doint me for EureKA SPRINGS 

And doit as WUicXas you [eh sep mine, 
On would tat ‘your Train bad 


0 ter rushed | rim alon IN dou le Quick, 

ay Su nd landed Wim << — Ps 

ee Sa inless than aweek the man that wos sik, 

“Begai? fo feel pretty fair 

2 “But an morning they found the stranger gone, 

Aird searched for him low and bs 

Whe word came ae from afowr fariber or, 
_ Timing Somersaults back fo NYT 




















For printed matter, address 








BRYAN SNYDER, 
G. P. A. Frisco Line, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cheay 
Cickets to 
California 





Will be sold in late June and early July by the 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 


at the time of the N, E. A. Convention in Los 


Angeles, 


Liberal stop-overs and choice of return routes. 


Particulars on application. The 
SANTA FE ROUTE 


is 24 to 36 hours shorter than any other. 


A. ANDREWS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
SANTA FE ROUTE, 
108 N. 4TH STREET, 

ST. LOUIS, - - 


MO. 


MOT CLIP 
gw: i 


PP 
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